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To    the 
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of  the 

Hfomans  Missionary  Society 

North-  Carolina  Conference 

M.  E.  Church,  South 

This  Council  Number 

of 

Our  Missionary  News 

Is  Lovingly  Dedicated 

In  Grateful  Appreciation  of 

Their  Loyal  Devotion,   Their  Sacrificial  Givin 

and  Their  Faithful  Service  in  Promoting 

the  Cause  of  Missions  In  Our  Church 
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MRS.    F.    F.    STEPHENS 
President  Woman's   Missionary  Council 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE  WELCOMES 
THE  COMING  OF  COUNCIL 


The  North  Carolina  Conference  has  celebrated  its  48th" 
birthday !     Quite  grown-up  are  we  and  we  are  proud  to 
boast  of  our  years  and  of  the  fact  that  we  are  one  of  the 
Council's  oldest  daughters. 

The  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  shares  with 
us  this  heritage,  for  it  was  not  until  36  years  ago  that 
N.  C.  Methodism  found  itself  in  two  Conferences.  About, 
midway  the  State  a  line  .appeared  running  North  and 
South,  which  said,  all  of  you  Methodists  on  the  west  side 
shall  belong  to  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference 
and  all  of  you  on  the  east  side  shall  belong  to  the  North 
Carolina  Conference. 

So  the  twin  sister  Conferences  have  grown  and  devel- 
oped, inspired  by  the  same  faith  and  love  and  interests. 

From  Manteo  to  Murphy,  there  has  flowed  the  purest 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  of  America.  From  the  blue  of  the 
mountains  to  the  blue  of  the  Atlantic,  there  has  lived  a 
people  whose  greatest  asset  has  been  its  religious  faith. 

Methodism  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

As  North  Carolina  was  first  to  know  of  an  attempt  at 
a  permanent  settlement ;  first  to  know  of  a  white  child 
born  on  the  American  Continent;  first  of  the  13  Colonies 
to  declare  independence  and  first  to  have  a  "Tea-party" 
— even  so  North  Carolina  can  claim  some  first  things  in  the 
history  of  the  Methodists  of  the  South. 

Among  these  was  the  first  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America,  which  was  held  on  April 
20,  1785,  in  the  home  of  Green  Hill,  near  Louisburg, 
N.  C. ;  among  the  first  Woman's  Missionary  Societies  be- 
fore the  formal  organization  was  one  at  Franklin,  N.  C, 
in  1877;  the  first  Children's  Missionary  Society  formally 
organized  was  the  Rosebuds,  which  was  given  its  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  and  charter  members  in  Clatesville, 
N.  C,  January  1st,  1879.  This  was  done  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Campbell,  a  preacher's  wife,  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference. 

Loyalty  to  the  plans  for  missionary  work  as  made  by 
higher  authority  has  ever  been  true  of  the  N.  C.  Con- 
ference. 

One  of  the  five  leading  Conferences  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Council,  the  N.  C.  Conference  has  poured  its 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  General  Treasury  and  not 
on£.  penny  have  we  asked  from  it  for  ourselves. 

We  are  claiming  no  credit  for  that,  however — why 
should  we  ask  for  it  ? 

For  North  Carolina  has  the  smallest  per  cent  foreign 
population  of  any  state  in  the  Union ;  it  is  a  state  that  is 
doing  more  for  the  education  of  the  negro  than  any  other, 
that  has  an  excellent  rural  population ;  that  has  no  con- 
gested city  problems;  that  has  a  State  Welfare  program 
that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Nation. 


For  years  we  listened  to  the  claims  of  other  Confer- 
ences that  had  great  Mission  Institutions  and  problems, 
before  we  expressed  our  desire  for  Council  meeting  out 
loud.  The  North  Carolina  Conference  was  really  happy 
when  this  invitation  was  accepted  last  year  in  Tulsa. 

A  welcome  from  the  depths  of  the  great  heart  of  a 
great  Conference  awaits  the  coming  of  Council  at 
Raleigh. 

Fifteen  thousand  of  adult,  young  people  and  children, 
that  make  up  the  membership  of  the  N.  C.  Conference 
would  enjoy  expressing  their  welcome  to  so  fine  a  body 
of  choice  spirits  as  are  found  in  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Council.  Such  visitors  will  bring  to  us  richest  blessings 
that  words  and  figures  cannot  estimate  and  which  time 
alone  can  ever  value. 

But,  the  Council  members  will  not  visit  us  as  strangers, 
but  as  sisters  in  the  great  priesthood  of  God's  service. 
Minds  and  hearts  that  think  alike  and  beat  together  for 
the  one  purpose  of  helping  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ 
make  us  one.    . 

Then  too,  some  of  the  members  of  Council  will  be  com- 
ing "back  home"  for  they  are  daughters  of  the  "Old 
North  State,"  others  will  come  as  grand-daughters  and 
great  grand-daughters  of  this  old  State  that  has  contributed 
much  through  her  sons  and  daughters  to  other  states. 

Raleigh,  our  beautiful  Capital  City,  will  be  but  the 
centralized  loving  welcome  that  the  entire  North  Carolina 
Conference  will  feel.  Raleigh  is  a  small  city  of  beauti- 
ful homes,  of  genuine  hospitality;  a  city  of  schools  and 
colleges  and  of  veal  culture;  a  city  small  enough  to  know 
the  Council  and  large  enough  .to  serve  its  needs. 

The  folks  "away  clown  home"  are  so  happy  that  such 
beloved  real  "kin  folks"  are  coming  to  see  us.  March 
10-17th  will  lie  a  gala  week  for  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

The  heartiest  (if  welcomes  is  gives  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Council  of  1926. 

May  Edla  Smith  Early, 
President  N.  C.  Conference. 


A  Welcome  to  Edenton  St.  Church  and  Raleigh 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Edenton  St. 
(  lmrch,  Raleigh,  welcomes  most  cordially  the  1926  Coun- 
cil meeting.  We  feel  that  the  presence  of  these  conse- 
crated women  in  our  midst  will  prove  a  blessing  to  our 
missionary  societies,  to  our  church,  and  to  our  community. 
We  know  that  we  will  be  spiritually  enriched  and  men- 
tally stimulated.  We  welcome  the  Council  to  our  hearts 
and  to  our  homes. 

Mary  King  White, 
President  Woman's  Society. 
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REV.    W.    A.    STANBURY 

Edenton  Street  Church  counts  it  one  of  the  great  privi- 
leges of  her  long  history  to  be  hostess  to  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Council.  She  expects  that  the  presence  here 
of  hundreds  of  the  most  consecrated  workers  hi  our  con- 
nection will  be  an  inspiration  to  her  own  life.  She  looks 
fiii-ward  with  joy  to  the  messages  which  the  speakers  will 
bring.  She  anticipates  with  a  peculiar  and  tender  pleasure 
the  presence  of  the  young  women  who  have  laid  themselves 
mi  the  altar  of  Christian  service,  and  who  will  be  here 
publicly  dedicated  to  that  service.  She  opens  her  heart  to 
the  many  visitors  and  says  to  all  that  she  is  glad  they 
are  coming. 

But  her  chief  hope  is  that  she  may  serve.  It  is  her 
desire  and  prayer  that  her  buildings,  her  homes,  and  her 
people,  offered  freely  to  the  Council,  may  contribute  by 
ibis  service  to  the  growth  of  (bid's  Kingdom  in  the  whole 
world.  She  prays  the  Father's  blessings  on  the  Council, 
ami.  in  the  name  of  His  dear  Son,  she  bids  all  a  Chris- 
tian welcome.  Sincerely, 

W.  A.  Stanbury,  Pastor. 


Western  North  Carolina  Conference  Welcomes 

Council 

Our  sister  Conference  of  N'orth  Carolina  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  privi- 
lege which  is  theirs  in  being  hostess  to  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Council,  which  will  meet  in  Raleigh  on  March 
10-17.  We  of  the  Western  Xorth  Carolina  Conference, 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  are  likewise  fortunate  in  be- 
nest-door  neighbors  to  the  Conference  in  which  this 


great  gathering  of  elect  women  of  Southern  Meihodism  is 
to  take  place.  This  fact  should  insure  a  large  attendance 
of  missionary  workers  from  this,  and  other  neighboring 
Conferences,  in  addition'  to  those  whose  official  relation 
to  the  Council  require  their  presence;  for  this  is  an 
unusual  opportunity,  and  one  that  owing  to  the  large  ex- 
tent of  territory  covered  by  the  activities  of  this  body  of 
consecrated  workers  in  the  Master's  vineyard  does  not 
often  present  itself  to  us  who  dwell  so  far  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  since  honors  must  be  divided  by  meeting 
from  time  to  time  in  different  sections  of  country  occupied 
by  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  of  which  the  Council 
is  one  of  the  chief  auxiliaries  in  carrying  forward  the 
work  of  the  Kingdom.  Any  community  in  which  this 
organization  holds  its  sessions  is  greatly  blessed  through 
the  influence  which  emanates  from  these  earnest  conse- 
crated workers,  and  from  the  inspiration  kindled  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  are  privileged  to  participate  in  the  up- 
lifting ideals  of  service  presented  from  day  to  day.  Surely 
every  worker  who  attends  will  return  to  her  home  with 
new  zeal  and  renewed  consecration  to  the  advancement 
of  the  great  missionary  cause  represented  by  these  our 
most  welcome  visitors.  Whether  those  who  make  long 
journeys  from  the  west  and  southwest,  or  those  from  homes 
nearer  by — may  one  and  all  feel  assured  of  our  gladness 
in  their  presence  among  us. 

Lucy  H.  Robertson,  President, 
Woman  's  Missionary  Society  W.  N.  C.  Conference. 


EPENTON    STREET    CHURCH 
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THE  ROLL  OF  OUR  DISTRICTS 


Durham  District 

The  Durham  District  is  made  up  of  five  counties,  with 
31  adult  auxiliaries  in  these  counties.  The  adult  societies 
raised  for  all  purposes  in  in  1925,  $6,009.68  of  -which 
$638.7.7  is  for  the  Belle  Bennett  Fund. 

We  have  a  Person  County  Federation,  this  was  begun 
by  Mrs.  B.  G.  Thompson,  and  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
Mrs.  K.  L.  Street.  To  me  this  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  reaching  the  rural  auxiliaries.  These  busy  women  can- 
not go  to  conference,  and  not  often  a  District  meeting,-  but 
they  attend  the  county  meetings,  and  take  great  pride 
in  entertaining  it  when  it  is  held  in  their  own  church. 
Caswell  county  also  had  a  county  meeting  last  year  which 
was  well  attended. 

The  Durham  District  supports  a  Bible  woman,  who  is 
Miss  Alice  Green's  helper.  Trinity,  Memorial,  Front  St. 
Burlington,  and  Roxboro  are  the  societies  that  contribute 
to  this  fund.   - 

Four  societies,  Oak  Grove,  Calvary,  Concord  and  Leas- 
burg,  are  entitled  to  have  their  names  in  the  Belle  Bennett 
Book  of  Remembrance.  The  societies  have  each  paid 
$5.00  per  member  on  this  fund. 

The  Lillie  Duke  Scholarship  in  Carolina  Institute, 
Seoul,  Korea,  is  paid  by  Miss  Duke's  Sunday  School  Class. 
Gregson  Society  has  also  taken  a  scholarship  in  Union 
Bible  Training  School. 

Every  Society  in  the  Durham  District  sent  a  report  this 
quarter.  I  am  very  proud  of  this,  for  it  shows  that  they 
are  all  at  work.  In  sending  reports,  so  many  write  such 
kind  letters,  and  reading  between  the  lines,  I  know  of 
their  consecration  and  devotion  to  the  work. 

We  have  in  Roxboro  one  of  the  oldest  societies  in  the 
Conference.  It  was  organized  September  25th,  1879.  We 
still  'have  the  minutes  of  that  first  meeting  and  the  roll 
of  its  fifteen  charter  members,  only  one  of  which  is  living 
today.  These  charter  members  are  the  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers of  some  of  our  present  members.  Not  once  in  its 
history  has  this  Society  ever  disbanded,  or  gone  to  sleep. 
We  have  on  roll  107  members  at  the  present  time. 

May  God  bless  Durham  District,  and  may  1926  mean 
much  in  a  missionary  way  to  every  society  and  every  in- 
dividual member,  is  my  prayer. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Meiritt. 

District  Secretarv. 

Elizabeth  City  District 

The  Elizabeth  City  District  is  truly  glad  to  have  Coun- 
cil with  us  this  year,  and  in  behalf  of  its  auxiliaries  and 
members  its  District  Secretarj-  extends  cordial  greetings 
of  welcome  to  every  member  of  Council. 

With  two  new  auxiliaries  this  year  we  have  32  in  all, 
with  four  counties  organized  and  doing  good  work.     The 


district  supports  two  scholarships  at  Scarritt,  and  one  in 
Korea.  The  outgoing  missionary,  Miss  Ruth  Merritt,  of 
whom  we  are  all  so  proud,  and  whom  we  love  very  dearly, 
is  supported  by  this  district.  The  total  amount  for  1925 
sent  to  Conference  Treasurer  was  $4,711.66.  The  Dis- 
trict was  revived  and  strengthened  in  every  way  by  the 
visits  of  Miss  Bess  Combs  and  Miss  Daisy  Davies  in  the 
fall,  and  as  a  result,  possibly  two  auxiliaries  have  pledged 
to  support  a  special,  each,  this  year. 

Mrs.  George  Hawkins,  Secretary. 

Fayetteville  District 
Fayetteville  District  sends  loving  greetings  and  ex- 
tends a  warm  welcome  to  the  splendid  body  of  women  that 
compose  our  "'Missionary  Council".  We  fully  appreciate 
the  honor  you  conferred  upon  the  "Old  North  State"  when 
yon  accepted  our  invitation.  May  this  be  the  very  best 
Council  meeting  ever  held  and  may  its  influence  for  lasting 
and  spiritual  uplift  to  our  beloved  work  be  far  reaching 
and  permanent.  Fayetteville  has  the  honor  to  be  the  home 
of  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  and  our  loyal  women 
are  still  "carrying  on"  from  the  seed  of  stewardship  which 
she  so  zealously  planted.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
District,  in  my  mind,  is  the  fact  that  every  adult  auxiliary 
has  observed  the  "'Week  of  Prayer"  for  eight  years.  Our 
slogan.  •"Prayer.  Power,  Progress."  has  been  and  is  help- 
ful. I  feel  that  there  are  only  three  other  words  equally 
as  important.  ''Come,  Tarry.  Go."  Upon  this  command 
rests  our  missionary  success,  and  we  should  "think  on 
these  things."  We  have  two  missionaries  now  in  active 
service.  Miss  Alice  Green  and  Deaconess  Ellen  Gainey. 
We  love  them  and  pray  that  God  may  use  them  mightily. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  Fay- 
etteville in  1921,  "Our  Missionary  News"  was  born.  We 
are  proud  of  its  influence  and  its  wonderful  educational 
value.  We  can  gleam  from  its  pages  inspirational  as  well 
as  much  spiritual  food.  Our  Miss  Lamb's  Bible  Lesson 
each  month  needs  no  commendation.  It  is  but  her  con- 
secrated life  shown  in  the  mirror  of  God's  inspired  word. 
We  appreciate  Miss  Lamb,  and  are  proud  to  feel  that  Fay- 
etteville District  through  her  contributes  the  greatest  asset 
to  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

Mrs.  Emma.  L.  Hunter.  Secretary. 

New  Bern  District 

Welcome  to  Raleigh ! 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Bern  District  there  is 
personally  an  added  pleasure  in  having  the  Council  come 
to  North  Carolina,  It  was  a  rare  privilege  I  had  in  being 
a  visitor  to  the  Council  in  Tulsa — and  I  hope  to  see  many 
familiar  faces,  and  renew  pleasant  associations  enjoyed 
there. 
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I  shall  miss  Mrs.  Elza — my  companion,  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
Secretary  of  Bluefield  District,  and  I  were  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  same  seats,  just  next  the  bar,  each  day,  and 
in  that  way  I  met  Mrs.  Elza  who  was  very  patient  and 
kind  in  answering  questions  and  giving-  information  as  to 
"Who's  Who"  of  the  Council.  Mrs.  Elza  was  to  have  con- 
ducted the  worker's  meeting  the  opening  day  of  Council; 
nor  do  I  forget  Mrs.  Carre  of  New  Orleans,  who  likewise 
showed  kindness  to  the  visiting  stranger. 

The  New  Bern  is  a  long  narrow  district,  covering  five 
whole  counties  and  parts  of  four  others — New  Bern,  Golds- 
boro  and  Kinston  constitute  our  cities.  New  Bern,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  boasts  of  much  that  is  interest- 
ing from  an  historical  point,  and  Methodism  is  very 
strongly  intrenched  there.  The  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  two  strong  auxiliaries  in  Centenary  Church — the 
Elizabeth  Hendren  and  the  Jane  K.  Meadows. 

A  member  of  the  Elizabeth  Hendren  supported  one 
of  our  girls  at  Scarritt  last  year,  and  the  Society  is  con- 
tributing $100.00  towards  the  scholarship  of  another  at 
Duke  University  this  year ;  while  the  Jane  K.  Meadows  is 
supporting  our  own  district  girl,  Katie  Herndon,  at 
Scarritt. 

Queen  Street  Auxiliary  of  Kinston  supports  Mrs.  Ozaka, 
a  Bible  woman  in  Japan. 

In  Goldsboro  we  have  three  adult  auxiliaries,  each  doing 
splendid  work.  St.  Paul  is  the  largest  with  a  membership 
of  216,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  Conference. 

This  Auxiliary  is  doing  much  in  playing  the  big  sister 
towards  the  new  societies  that  have  been  organized  this 
year  as  a  result  of  the  County  Federation  of  Woman's 
Missionary  Societies.  They  have  paid  $645.00  to  the 
Institutional  Church  in  Huchow,  China,  also  $100.00  to- 
wards the  Scholarship  at  Duke  University. 

There  is  a  peculiar  work  being  done  at  Mt.  Olive ;  it 
is  known  as  the  "Summer  Circle,"  and  is  composed  of 
girls  at  home  from  school  for  vacation.  Dues  are  collected 
and  all  funds  placed  in  bank  at  interest.  The  fund  bears 
the  name  of  a  member  who  is  eagerly  looking  forward  to 
entering  Scarritt. 

Last  year.  1924,  the  New  Bern  led  the  Conference  in 
percentage  of  increase.  We  report  for  1925  not  only  a 
15  per  cent,  but  a  25  per  cent  increase. 

Our  quota  for  the  Belle  Bennett  Memorial  for  the  three 
years  is  also  in  full. 

Five  new  adult,  one  Y.  P.  and  two  Jr.  Societies  have 
been  added  this  year. 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kendall,  Secretary. 

Raleigh  District 

The  Raleigh  District  is  looking  forward  witli  great 
eagerness  to  the  Council  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
Raleigh  in  March.  It  will  not  only  be  near  enough  for  a 
great  many  to  attend  but  will  be  right  in  our  midst,  and 
as  a  district  we  should  take  every  advantage  of  this  great 
opportunity. 


During  the  year  several  Group  Meetings  have  been  held 
in  the  District,  in  June  the  Wake  County  Missionary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Jenkins  Memorial  Church,  Raleigh,  with 
practically  every  Missionary  Society  in  the  county  repre- 
sented. Sixty  of  the  smallest  girls  and  boys  from  the 
Methodist  Orphanage  were  guests  at  the  dinner  served  by 
the  women  of  the  church.  Vara  Herring,  County  Chair- 
man, presided  over  the  meeting  which  was  opened  with 
devotional  services  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Methodist 
Conference,  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Rigsbee,  of  Durham,  Superin-. 
tendent  of  the  Young  People's  Work,  gave  interesting  talks. 

The  Granville  county  meeting  was  held  at  Salem 
Church,  June  26th.  Rev.  W.  B.  Strickland  conducted  the 
devotional  services. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Shotwell,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  White,  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting.  The  day's  program  was  taken  up 
with  addresses,  musical  numbers  and  readings.  Several 
beautiful  solos  and  duets  were  rendered. 

The  Young  People's  and  Children's  part  was  especi- 
ally good.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Vara  Her- 
ring, Mrs.  C.  D.  Rigsbee  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Snipes,  Confer- 
ence officers  with  us.  Miss  Herring  gave  a  fine  and  help- 
ful address  on  "Social  Service  Work,"  Mrs.  Rigsbee  gave 
an  interesting  and  inspiring  address  on  "Young  People's 
Work."     Mrs.  Snipes  conducted  the  noon  devotional. 

The  Johnson  County  meeting  was  held  at  Selma  in 
October,  several  Conference  officers  attended  this  meeting, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  McCullers,  Chair- 
man of  the  County  Work.  An  interesting  and  instructive 
program  had  been  planned.  Miss  Frances  Burkhead  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  she  confined  herself  to  the  city  of 
Sooehow  and  her  work  there  in  the  Embroidery  Mission. 
The  singing  of  Mrs.  E.  W.  McCullers  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
Dr.  Z.  Hinohara,  of  Central  Church,  Kobe,  brought  greet- 
ings from  his  home  church  to  the  members  of  the  church 
here.     The  Selma  Auxiliary  provided  a  delicious  luncheon. 

The  Franklin-Vance  County  meeting  was  held  at 
Trinity  Church  near  Louisburg  the  10th  of  October.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Helen  White.  The  de- 
votional services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Williams, 
who  also  gave  a  welcome  to  everyone  present. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  McGill,  of  the  Plank  Chapel  Auxiliary,  gave  a 
short  talk  "How  to  Make  Our  Missionary  Meetings  Worth 
While."  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ferguson,  of  Louisburg,  gave  such 
an  interesting  talk  on  "Children's  Work."  Miss  Mary 
Rogers,  of  Plank  Chapel,  conducted  the  noon  devotional. 
A  bountiful  dinner  was  served  by  the  women  of  Trinity 
Church. 

Miss  Mary  Pescud  gave  a  talk  on  "Stewardship."  It  is 
always  a  benediction  to  have  "Miss  Mary"  with  us.  Miss 
Herring  gave  a  talk  on  "Social  Service."  Mrs.  Ramond 
Smith  told  "How  to  Interest  Young  People."  A  round 
table    discussion    was    held.     The    meeting    was    very    in- 
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formal.     Problems   were   discussed   generally  by  everyone 
present. 

With  these  four  County  Meetings  every  Auxiliary  in  the 
Raleigh  District  was  reached.  Through  the  summer 
months  the  district  Secretary  with  Mrs.  J.  G.  Shotwell, 
Chairman  of  Granville  County  Missionary  work,  visited 
all  churches  in  the  County  and  enlisted  about  sixty  names 
in  the  Gibson  Auxiliary.  None  of  the  women  were  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  and  we  hope  in  this  way  to  get 
them  interested  in  Missionary  literature.  We  had  fine 
cooperation  from  the  ministers  in  charge. 

In  the  district  there  are  several  Bible  women  supported, 
the  Louisburg  Auxiliary  supports  a  Bible  Woman  in  Korea, 
..Miss  Mary  Jackson  supports  a  Bible  Woman  in  China. 
Edenton  Street  directs  pledge  to  Reavis  School  in  China. 
The  Maiy' Pescud  supports  a  scholarship  in  Brazil  by  name 
of  Mary  Pescud.  The  Gary  Auxiliary  directs  pledge  to 
Alice  Cobb  Bible  School  in  Korea,  and  to  Vashti  Indus- 
trial School,  Thomasville,  Ga.  The  Banks  Auxiliary  sup- 
ports a  scholarship  in  Brazil. 

The  Oxford  Auxiliary  feels  a  great  loss  in  having  to 
give  up  Mrs.  Snipes,  she  was  President  two  years,  and 
had  charge  of  the  Bible  Study  Class,  besides  acted  as 
Bureau  of  Information,  being  a  Conference  officer  she  was 
so  well  informed  on  all  Missionary  work.  Where  this  dis- 
trict loses,  auother  gains. 

Miss  Helen  White,  District  Secretary. 

Rockingham  District 

The  Rockingham  District  most  cordially  welcomes  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Council  to  our  Conference,  and  we 
extend  also  the  far-famed  hospitality  of  the  splendid  cap- 
ital city  of  our  state. 

Our.  District  will  lose  two  Auxiliaries  to  the  Fayette- 
ville  District  by  a  change  made  at  the  last  Annual  Con- 
ference in  the  boundary  lines  of  the  District. 

Already  we  are  trying  to  offset  any  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Auxiliaries  by  organizing  new  ones.  Xorman  is 
the  first  new  x\uxiliary  added  to  the  list. 

The  district  pays  the  salaries  of  two  missionaries;  sup- 
ports a  Bible  Woman  in  Wonsan,  Korea;  pays  the  Patty 
Leak,  Lillian  Gill  and  Sallie  Mae  Teachey  scholarships; 
and  supports  a  teacher  in  Joy  Hardie  Bible  School,  Won- 
san, Korea. 

Sallie  Lou  McKinnon,  in  China,  and  Euline  Smith,  in 
Korea,  are  both  from  this  District,  and  there  is  another 
young  lady  in  college  now  who  is  a  student  volunteer  and 
will  begin  her  medical  course  this  fall. 

The  six  counties  of  the  District,  under  their  respective 
Chairmen,  are  doing  splendid  work.  The  long-felt-for 
some  person,  or  persons,  to  cultivate  the  unorganized 
churches  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sions seems  to  have  reached  a  happy  solution  in  the  work 
of  the  County  Federation  officers  and  in  years  to  come  we 
will  reap  results  from  their  faithful  services. 

Only  one  of  our  Memorials  has  been  given  any  special 
attention  this  year. 


Seven  Auxiliaries  will  have  their  names  enrolled  in  the 
Bennett  Book  of  Rememberance  for  having  paid  five  dol- 
lars per  member  to  the  Bennett  Memorial  Fund.  Two  of 
the  Auxiliaries  averaged  more  than  ten  dollars  each  per 
member. 

The  district  as  a  whole  has  averaged  more  than  four 
dollars  per  member  in  its  gifts  to  this  fund.  All  together 
auxiliaries,  for  the  long  pull  in  1926! 

Let's  enroll  all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Rockingham  Dis- 
trict in  the  Bennett  Book  of  Remembrance.  Its  easy  to 
do. 

We  are  planning  for  the  best  year  the  District  has 
ever  had  in  1926. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

Washington  District 

Washington  District  is  very  glad  to  have  the  1926 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council  held  within 
the  territory  of  its  Conference. 

The  women  of  the  District  are  claiming  for  themselves  a 
part  of  the  blessing  which  the  meeting  will  bring  to  our 
state.  After  the  Council  meeting  we  shall  have  strength 
to  go  forward  more  bravely  in  His  work. 

We  have  a  very  definite  part  in  this  meeting :  our  own 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Bass,  is  to  be  consecrated  and  assigned 
to  a  field  for  missionary  service.  Our  joy  in  Elizabeth  is 
exceeded,  however,  by  her  joy  in  the  privilege  of  thus  serv- 
ing her  Master,  of  being  allowed  to  tell  of  Him  to  those 
who  have  never  heard.  Funds  for  her  use  are  easily  se- 
cured at  any  place  in  the  District.  When  she  is  ready  to 
go  to  a  field  we  shall  provide  her  outfit  and  more. 

Results  from  the  work  of  the  adults  in  the  District  are 
generally  satisfactory.  During  1925  we  sent  to  our  Con- 
ference Treasurer  $6,126.33.     Our  pledge  was  $6,000.00! 

Twenty-four  of  the  twenty -seven  Airxiliaries  observed 
the  Week  of  Prayer.  They  are  surely  more  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  after  this  intensive  prayer  season.  The  finan- 
cial results  are  pleasing  also.  Some  Gibson  Auxiliary 
work  is  being  done  here.  We  plan  to  do  much  along  this 
line  during  1926.  There  are  many  churches  in  the  District 
in  which  an  organization  is  not  practical  but  the  women 
want  this  reading  course.  They  shall  have  it  and  also  an 
opportunity  to  add  their  gifts  to  the  offering  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Xorth  Caro- 
lina Conference  met  in  our  District  in  1925.  Nothing  has 
added  more  to  our  spiritual  growth  than  this  meeting.  We 
hope  they  may  come  again  soon. 

Again  we  say  to  each  Council  member  and  visitor,  ' '  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  with  us." 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Vincent,  Secretary. 

Weldon  District 

The  Weldon  District  has  more  auxiliaries  than  any 
of  the  other  Districts,  and  each  one  of  them  with  every 
individual  member  joins  their  Secretary  in  extending  heart- 
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iest  welcome  to  every  member  of  Council  singly  arid  col- 
lectively. We  count  it  a  pleasure,  a  privilege,  and  a 
benediction  to  have  you  in  our  Conference. 

"We  have  been  asked  to  tell  what  we  consider  the  out- 
standing thing  or  things  contributing  to  the  success  of 
our  District  work.  In  the  Weldon  District  this  is  reckoned 
by  all  to  be  our  well  developed  country  organization,  now 
several  years  old.  As  is  my  custom  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  I  have  planned  for  the  meeting  of  my  six  county 
chairmen  next  week  (January  25),  to  map  out  our  work 
for  1926. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  of  our  County  organization 
(though  I  have  vised  it  more  or  less  ever  since  I  took  the 
work  in  1916),  and  you  can  see  what  it  has  meant  in  de- 
veloping our  district.  At  the  close  of  1921  we  have  forty 
auxiliaries  with  eight  hundred  eighteen  members,  contri- 
buting $3,600.00  to  missions,  and  my  books,  just  closed  for 
1925,  show  fifty-eight  auxiliaries  with  one  thousand 
eighty-six  members,  contributing  more  than  $5,450.00  to 
missions,  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent;  for  the  ten 
years  the  increase  has  been  230  per  cent. 

Our  County  meetings  are  held  from  two  to  four  times 
for  each  group.  I  do  not  try  to  attend  all  as  I  am  not 
needed.  Many  of  our  Conference  officers  have  attended 
more  than  one  of  these  meetings  and  taken  all  phases  of 
the  work  into  every  part  of  the  district.  When  these  are 
not  available  they  use  their  own  women,  pastors,  and 
brethren  so  they  are  helping  to  develop  the  whole  church. 

Last  June  we  had  Dr.  Matthews,  of  Scarritt  College, 
come  to  Warrenton  for  one  of  our  meetings  before  he  went 
to  Duke  University  for  the  Pastor's  School,  and  introduced 
him  to  our  Conference  officers,  Mrs.  Boney  and  Miss  Her- 
ring, who  then  had  him  at  the  Durham  District  meeting 
and  in  Raleigh.  He  gave  us  an  inspirational  address  that 
will  continue  with  us  for  all  time. 

I  made  the  Circuit  of  the  District  in  the  fall  beginning 
with  Mrs.  J.  L.  Midgette,  at  Scotland  Neck,  on  September 
2nd,  where  we  were  wonderfully  impressed  by  the  mes- 
sage from  our  own  Scarritt  daughter,  Lota  Leigh  Draughon 
who  will  be  consecrated  at  our  Council  Meeting  in  Raleigh. 
This  gives  the  Council  a  double  welcome  from  us.  On 
September  5th,  Saturday,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Burwell  held  her 
Vance-Warren  meeting  at  Middleburg  and  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  the  address  by  Miss  Bess  Combs. 
She  thrilled  her  audience  and  she  said  she  was  thrilled  by 
the  crowd  which  filled  the  church.  Miss  Combs,  the  next 
Saturday,  September  12,  spoke  as  delightfully  to  our  peo- 
ple at  Williamston,  where  Mrs.  M.  B.  Gillam  was  holding 
her  Bertie-Martin  meeting.     The  crowd  was  not  so  large 


but  just  as  appreciative.  On  October!  4,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hobbs" 
held  the  Hertford  meeting  at  Ahoskie,  and  again  we  were 
rained  out,  but  the  meeting  was  worthwhile.  October  15th, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stephenson  held  her  fourth  and  last  meeting 
for  Northampton  at  Sharon  Church.  The  special  work 
they  have  taken  upon  themselves  is  the  college  training  of 
one  of  their  own  girls  who  will  go  to  Scarritt  next  fall  and 
prepare  for  the  mission  field.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have 
our  own  representatives  on  the  field  and  may  the  number 
increase  and  may  we  be  able  tocare  for  all  is  the  prayer 
of  your  humble  servant. 

Amma  D.  Graham,  Secretary. 

Wilmington  District 

Though  away  down  in  the  Southeastern  corner  of  the 
State,  dear  Council  member,  we  want  you  to  know  that  the 
Wilmington  District  is  here  and  shares  with  the  rest  of 
the  Conference  in  welcoming  you  to  our  State. 

Our  District  extends  from  the  coast  inland  for  over 
fifty  miles  and  is  nearly  seventy-five  miles  from  north  to 
south — comprising  all  of  seven  counties  and  corner  of  two 
others. 

Here  side  by  side  we  find  the  largest  county  in  the 
state  and  the  smallest,  and  strange  to  say  the  three  larg- 
est Auxiliaries  are  in  the  smallest  county.  Much  of  the 
territory  in  the  two  largest  counties  is  undeveloped  swamp 
land  and  is  sparsely  populated.  There  is  one  city,  Wil- 
mington, ten  small  towns  (with  apologies  to  Clinton)  and 
many  villages  and  rural  communities. 

Two  counties,  Duplin  and  New  Hanover,  have  County  ■ 
federations  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  our  twenty- 
five  Auxiliaries,  thirteen  are  in  these  two  counties. 

The  total  amount  sent  the  Conference  Treasurer  from 
the  Wilmington  District  in  1925  was  $3,519.45.  While 
this  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  districts  it  is  not" 
discouraging  in  the  face  of  the  large  demands  made  upon 
the  women's  organizations  in  the  Building  program  on 
many  of  our  charges.  The  amount  contributed  for  local 
purposes  was  $7,193.21. 

Methodism  has  paralleled  secular  history  in  our  section. 
While  we  do  not  claim  that  John  Wesley  was  ever  here, 
we  do  have  records  of  the  visit  of  Prances  A.sbury  to  old 
Front  Street  Church  (now  Grace).  We  believe  his  spirit 
of  devotion  still  shines  in  the  itinerant  pastors  who  travel 
over  some  of  these  hard  circuits,  having  as  many  as  eight 
churches  in  one  charge — real  mission  territory. 

The  pastors  as  a  rule  are  in  S3inpathy  with  our  work 
and  our  Presiding  Elder  is  our  right  hand. 

Mrs.  E.  R,  Clark,  Secretary. 
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WORDS  OF  WELCOME  FROM  SOME  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CONFERENCE'S  DAUGHTERS  ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


As  you  honor  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  particu- 
larly the  City  of  Raleigh  by  accepting  an  invitation  to 
hold  your  Annual  Session  there,  since  I  am  a  North  Caro- 
linian and  one  sent  out  by  the  Council,  it  would  give  me 
great  joy  to  meet  each  of"  you  at  th'e  station  and  welcome 
you  in  person  but  I  am  a  North  Carolinian  "far  removed," 
yea,  in  far  off  Korea,  so  my  welcome  to  you  must  be  in 
spirit  rather  than  in  person,  but  in  my  thoughts  today  I 
am  saying  to  each  and  every  one  of  you,  "A  hearty  wel- 
come. ' ' 

Ida  Hankins, 

Holston  Institute  and  Mary  Helen  School,  Songdo,  Korea. 

#  #     # 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  no  group  in  the  "con- 
nection" who  received  the  news  that  Council  would  meet 
in  Raleigh  in  1926  with  more  thrills  of  real  happiness  and 
appreciation  than  North  Carolina's  daughters  scattered 
about  over  this  country  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
world !  Daughters  who  are  giving  themselves  in  service 
trying  to  do  their  share  in  helping  this  old  world  to  be- 
come better  and  brighter;  daughters  whose  labors  have 
been  made  possible  thru  the  support  of  those  godly  women 
who  now  are  to  honor  the  "Old  North  State"  by  their 
presence. 

As  one  of  these  daughters,  I  wish  to  express  my  happi- 
ness in  the  anticipation  of  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  I  know  very  few,  personally,  yet  I  love  them 
all  and  feel  very  much  delighted  that  they  have  accepted 
'the  invitation  to  be  our  guests. 

May  God  bless  them  and  give  them  much  that  is  good 
while  they  are  in  the  "Land  of  the  Long  Leaf  Pine." 

Mary  Ella  McCall, 
Paine  College,  Augusta,  Ga. 

#  #     * 

Greetings  from  one  of  your  "Tar  Heel"  daughters 
who  according  to  good  old  Carolina  traditions  is  stick- 
ing to  her  job  here  in  Louisville,  Ky.  I  am  so  happy  that 
my  state  is  at  last  to  have  the  wonderful  inspiration  that 
a  meeting  of"  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council  is  sure  to 
bring.  I  know  the  welcome  you  receive  will  make  you 
want  to  stay  in  the  "Land  of  the  Long  Leaf  Pine". 

As  a  deaconess  I  have  been  under  Council  appointment 
ever  since  there-  has  been  a  Woman's  Missionary  Council, 
having  been  consecrated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wo- 
man's Home  Missionary  Conference  in  April  1910. 

My  work  is  again  at  Wesley  House  where  I  served  the 
frrst  six  years  of  my  deaconess  life.  The  work  here  is  very 
interesting.  We  carry  out  a  program  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation which  includes  Bible  study,  training  in  Clmstian 


leadership,  good  fellowship  clubs,  industrial  and  cultural 
classes,  clean  athletics,  wholesome  recreation,  child  welfare, 
and  friendly  service  of  what  ever  sort  may  come  up  in  the 
day's  work. 

My  service  under  Council  has.  been  of  real  joy.  I'd 
like  to  recommend  it  to  many  other  young  women  of  my 
own  loved  state.  Ellen  D.  Gainey, 

Wesley  House,  Louisville,  Ky. 

#  #     # 

It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to 
the  coming  of  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Council  to  our  state.  We  feel  that  no  greater  honor  can 
come  to  us  than  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  extending  to 
them  our  hospitality  and  any  service  we  may  be  able  to 
render. 

For  years  we  have  wanted  this  opportunity  and  now 
that  it  has  come  to  us  we  rejoice  in  it  and  feel  that  God 
has  at  last  blessed  us. 

To  be  able  to  come  in  contact  with  these  people  who 
live  so  close  to  God  and  who  serve  Him  so  faithfully,  we 
feel  will  be  a  blessing  indeed. 

We  look  forward  to  the  inspiration  we  will  get  from 
them  that  will  help  us  in  trying  to  serve  more  faithfully 
in  our  own  field  of  labor. 

We  love  our  state,  we  are  proud  of  her ;  to  us  she  is  the 
fairest  in  all  the  Union.  We  hope  you  will  love  her  too 
and  that  your  stay  in  our  midst  may  be  a  happy  one  and 
a  blessed  one.  We  extend  to  you  our  love  and  our  greet- 
ings and  pray  that  God's  richest  blessings  may  be  upon 
all  as  we  meet  in  behalf  of  His  work. 

Mary  E.  Nichols, 
Methodist  Institute,  Richmond,  Va. 

*  *     # 

I  would  rather  be  in  Korea  than  anywhere  I  know, 
but  if  I  could  not  be  here  in  March,  I  would  choose  to  be 
in  Raleigh  to  greet  you  when  you  come.  How  I  wish  I 
could  be  there  in  person  to  welcome  each  of  you  to  "The 
Old  North  State,"  for  Council  meeting  this  time.  Still, 
I  send  you  a  hearty  welcome.  You  may  say  I  am  too 
far  away  to  welcome  you ;  in  one  sense  that  is  true ;  in 
another  my  greeting  should  be  all  the  stronger  because  of 
the  distance  it  has  traveled.  Remembering  how  much 
the  Council  meeting  at  Tulsa  meant,  and  means  still  to 
me,  I  am  glad  to  bid  you  welcome  to  the  Conference  that 
is  dearest  to  me.  I  love  the  Council  because  of  its  vision 
and  inspiration  and  work.  I  belong  to  the  Council  and  to 
North  Carolina.  That  makes  me  doubly  desirous  that  this 
meeting  go  forward  in  His  work.  May  God  bless  each  of 
you  and  the  work  you  are  doing.  Euline  Smith, 

Songdo,  Korea. 
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With  open  arms  we  ■welcome  you  to  the  ' '  Good  Old 
North  State."  and  bid  you  take  possession  of  our  best, 
the  State's  Capital.  We  assure  you  that  while  we  are 
absent  in  body,  we  will  be  present  in  spirit.  May  the 
choicest  blessings  of  the  Heavenly  Father  rest  upon  each 
of  you  and  every  session  of  the  Council.  (See  Ephesians 
3:14  21.)  Yours  in  Christian  service, 

Rosa  May  Lowder, 
Ivey  Hospital,  Songdo,  Korea. 

When  I  learned  that  my  own  Conference  was  to  have 
the  privilege  and  honor  of  entertaining  the  Council  this 
Spring,  my  heart  rejoiced.  Some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  childhood  were  spent  in  Raleigh,  in  Edeuton  Street 
Church  and  Sunday  School.  It  was  here  I  gave  my  heart 
and  life  to  my  Saviour  and  joined  the  Church,  and  though 
I  have  been  away  for  a  number  of  years,  I  feel  that  I 
have  the  right  to  extend  greetings  and  a  welcome  to  this 
body,  to  my  State,  my  Conference  and  my  Church. 

It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  be  associated  with  these  de- 
vout women  leaders  of  our  Church,  for  the  past  five  years. 
Other  fields  of  religious  work  have  been  made  very  at- 
tractive to  me,  but  I  prefer  to  continue  my  relations  with 
this  body  of  women  which  is  such  a  force  in  our  Church, 
and  consider  it  a  wonderful  privilege  to  serve  my  Master 
in  the  field  to  which  I  am  sent  by  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Council.  My  three  years  as  Deaconess  in  the  Frederick 
Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  South,  of  Baltimore,  have  been  very 
happy  ones,  and  I  feel  that  God  has  not  only  blessed  me  to 
the  people  I  serve,  but  my  own  spiritual  life  has  been 
deepened  and  enriched.  I  hope  to  be  present  to  greet  you 
women  personally.  My  prayer  is  that  this  may  be  a  graci- 
ous meeting,  and  that  all  who  attend  may  be  very  con- 
scious of  the  Christ  Himself  in  every  session,  guiding 
every  step  taken.  Jennie  C.  Congleton, 

Frederick  Ave..  M.  E."  Church,  South, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  welcome  you  as  friends  and  visitors  to  our  State 
because  of  the  places  you  hold  in  our  thoughts  and  af- 


fections, because  of  your  consecration  and  world  vision, 
and  because  of  the  impetus  you  will  give  to  the  missionary 
work  in  our  State,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  through  you  our 
missionary  work  is  made  possible,  and  we  belive  you  stand 
behind  us  with  your  support  in  every  way.  God  grant 
that  this  may  be  the  best  meeting  yet  in  your  history. 
Since  my  graduation  after  Community  House  Work 
in  Roberdel,  X.  C.  (a  cotton  mill  village),  nine  years  in 
similar  work  in  St.  Louis,  among  foreign  people  where  by 
learning  them  and  their  customs  I  appreciate  them  more, 
and  another  period  of  service  in  a  cotton  mill  community, 
I'm  now  at  Bethlehem  House,  Augusta,  Ga.,  living  in  the 
home  of  the  President  of  Paine  College.  I  find  the  work 
at  the  school  and  at  the  Center  very  interesting,  and  am 
expecting  the  future  to  reveal  results  in  aiding  the  inter- 
racial work  in  our  land. 

Yours  in  Christian  service, 

Sarah  K.  Lowder, 
Bethlehem  House, 

Augusta,  Ga. 
#     #     # 

To  The  Woman's  Missionary  Council  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  South,  its  officers,  members,  and  visitors, 
greetings ! 

How  wonderful  to  have  you  come  to  our  home  state, 
and  to  Raleigh,  just  at  a  time  when  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  be  there  and  have  a  share  in  the  big  welcome  that  is 
awaiting  you!  It  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  and  glorious 
privilege  to  be  one  of  our  representatives  in  the  "Far 
East."  The  hope  of  Christianity  in  China  today  is  bigger 
and  brighter  than  at  any  time  in  its  history.  The  great 
army  of  young  people  whose  lives  have  come  into  vital 
personal  relation  with  Jesus  Christ  are  following  their 
Captain  in  such  a  true  and  loyal  way  that  those  other 
young  people  who  do  not  know  Him  are  uneasy  and  are 
gathering  their  forces.  We  who  are  helping  to  hold  up  the 
banner  of  "Life  and  Truth"  in  China  are  not  afraid  be- 
cause He  is  leading  on  to  victory. 

Alice  Green, 
Scarritt  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(At    home    on   furlough.) 


SOME  BITS  OF  HISTORY 


The  following  items — "First  Bequest  to  Our  Woman's 
Missionary  Society"  and  "(Extracts  from  Correspond- 
ence)." "Woman's  Missionary  Convention,"  "First  An- 
nual Report,  1ST!)."  "Hardly  Half  a  Million,"  and  "How 
to  Organize  an  Auxiliary,  December,  1878" — are  copied 
from  the  historical  anniversary  number  of  "Our  Mission- 
ary News,"  December,  1922.  They  were  published  in 
"The  Southern  Missionary  Herald,"  the  only  periodical 
of  its  kind  at  that  time  in  Southern  Methodism,  except  the 
"Advocate  of  Missions,"  published  first  in  Richmond,  Va., 


later  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Steel,  month  older 
than  the  Herald,  but  which  was  discontinued  in  June, 
1879,  its  subscription  list  being  turned  over  to  the  Herald 
by  its  editor.  The  Herald  was  edited  by  Rev.  A.  R. 
Raven,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  whatever  town 
his  appointment  placed  him,  Rev.  H.  T.  Hudson,  Rev.  L. 
S.  Burkhead  (father  of  our  Miss  Frances  Burkhead  of  the 
Moka  Garden  Embroidery  Mission.  Soochow,  China,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N.  C.)  and  later  Rev. 
S.  A.  Steel,  being  "corresponding  editor."     A  bound  copy 
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of  "The  Southern  Missionary  Herald,"  including  the 
years  1877-78-79,  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Dailey,  of  our  Con- 
ference, a  niece  of  Rev.  A.  R.  Raven,  contains  many  fasci- 
natingly interesting  items  of  missionary  interest,  among 
them  being  letters  and  special  articles  from  men  and  wo- 
men whose  memory  we  love  and  honor,  most  of  whom  have 
long  since  passed  away,  and  announcements  of  the  organ- 
ization of  Conferences  and  Auxiliaries  throughout  our 
Church. 

First  Bequest  to  Our  Woman'  Missionary  Society 

(From  Miss  Helen  M.  Finlay,  of  Greenville,  Miss.) 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  year,  seemingly  like  a  smile  of 
benediction  from  the  Father,  comes  to  us  a  precious  gift 
— not  large  in  amount  as  some  calculated,  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  intrinsic  value,  but  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Him  who  weigheth  by  His  own  standard.  A  few  will 
tell  the  simple,  pathetic  story.  Iu  the  town  of  Green- 
ville, Miss.,  lived  a  lovely  young  girl  consecrated  in  heart 
and  purpose  to  the  Master's  will;  always  abounding  in 
good  works,  full  of  energy  and  zeal  for  missions,  but  yet 
fragile  as  a  tropic  plant.  During  the  passage  of  the  fear- 
ful scourge  over  portions  of  the  South  last  autumn,  the  de- 
stroying angel  lingered  over  her  devoted  home  until  there 
were  not  left  enough  living  to  bury  the  dead.  This  pure 
young  sister  fell  before  Death's  sickle.  But  writes  a  lov- 
ing friend,  "Before  yellow  fever  had  fairly  fastened  itself 
upon  her,  she  requested  her  brother  to  see  that  $100.00 
of  her  self-earned  money  —  made  by  teaching  a  little 
school — be  given  to  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  to 
aid  in  doing  what  she  would  gladly  have  done,  had  life 
been  spared.  The  sum  has  been  duly  sent,  and  thus  the 
W.  M.  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  receives  its 
first  bequest — baptized  with  prayers,  sanctified  through  the 
surroundings  and  hallowed  by  blessed  memories.  Like  the 
"alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment"  may  its  perfume  fill 
the  whole  church,  quickening  the  hearts  of  our  Southern 
sisters,  and  whenever  the  name  of  Helen  M.  Finlay  is 
spoken,  "let  this  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her." 

Mrs.  D.  H.  McGavock. 

Extracts  From  Correspondence 

Greenville,  Miss.,  May  5,  1879.  .  .  Our  dear  Helen 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  L.  Finlay,  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  skill,  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  people ; 
also  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev  John  Finlay,  of  Balti- 
more, who,  for  many  years,  had  charge  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  that  city  known  as  "Roundtop"  church.  Her  mother 
and  a  large  family  of  sisters  and  brothers  live  here  in  our 
midst,  loved  and  respected  by  all,  many  of  them  staunch 
supporters  of  our  church.  She  gave  her  heart  to  God  and 
joined  the  Methodist  Church  early  in  life.  0,  she  was  a 
precious  jewel !  Long  ago  she  would  have  gone  to  China 
if  the  way  had  only  been  opened.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
way  peculiarly  her  own  of  approaching  persons  when  she 
wanted  money  for  church  purposes  —  and  when  "Miss 
Helen"  asked,  it  was  enough  and  the  money  was  given. 


I  am  old  enough  to  be  her  mother — knew  her  from  her 
almost  infant  days — and  to  me  she  came  when  anything 
troubled  or  delighted  her.  When  her  heart  first  became 
moved  on  the  doctrine  of  entire  sanctification  and  consecra- 
tion to  God's  work,  I  can  never  forget  her  look  as  she 
said,  "I  hope  you  won't  think  me  presumptuous;"  her 
delicate  little  body  quivered  in  every  nerve.  I  took  her  in 
my  arms  and  encouraged  her  to  go  forward.  I  wish  our 
whole  church  to  know  something  of  the  sacrifice  this  dear 
girl  made.  She  gave  to  the  support  of  our  church  here  not 
less  than  $50.00  every  year,  and  all  from  the  work  of  her 
own  hands.  For  15  years  she  had  been  a  great  sufferer.  In 
physical  appearance,  frail  as  the  most  delicate  flower,  yet 
no  kind  of  weather  kept  her  from  the  House  of  God  if 
the  bells  rang.  I  love  to  think  of  her  in  Heaven !  I  have 
two  precious  daughters  there  who  were  Helen's  dearest 
playmates,  and  I  am  only  waiting  all  alone  for  the  sum- 
mons and  I  know  those  dear  children  will  be  "waiting  for 
me  at  the  beautiful  gate."  With  love  and  prayers  for  our 
missionary  work,  1  am  your  sister  in  Christian  bonds, 

Mrs.  S.  Myra  Smith, 

Corresponding  Secretary  Greenville  Auxiliary. 

How  To  Organize  An  Auxiliary.  December,  1878 
Whenever  ten  ladies  can  lie  convened  for  the  purpose, 
let  our  work  be  brought  before  them,  their  names  secured 
as  members,  constitution  adopted,  officers  elected,  the  char- 
acter of  the  monthly  meetings  determined,  and  a  reading 
circle  arranged.  To  our  helpers  who  may  be  willing  to 
work,  more  publicly,  we  suggest  that,  as  pastors  are  respon- 
sible for  the  oversight  of  all  church  work  this  ought  to  be 
under  their  hand ;  therefore  appointments  and  preliminary 
arrangements  should  usually  be  made  with  them.  Pre- 
pare to  explain  to  them  our  purpose,  plans,  work,  and 
relations  to  the  General  Missionary  Society,  and  you  will 
hardly  ever  fail  of  their  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
After  an  address  from  the  pastor,  or  yourself,  ursine  the 
claims  of  this  work  organize  by  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary  pro-tern.  Let  ladies  pass  through  the  aisles 
to  take  memberships — papers  having  been  provided  and 
marked — and  ladies  selected  to  canvass,  in  a  preliminary 
meeting.  As  soon  as  may  bo,  have  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  read  and  adopted.  Then  nominate  and  elect  the 
officers,  after  which  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to 
arrange  for  a  further  canvass  for  members  and  subscribers, 
by  committees  anions'  the  ladies  of  the  congregation,  and 
to  plan  the  program  for  the  monthly  meetins.  This  may 
be  a  missionary  tea  sociable  or  prayer  meetins.  always 
with  a  reading  circle,  where  practicable.  Tins  may  lie 
better  arranged  at  a  subsequent  meetins  where  more  time 
and  thought  can  be  given  it. 

Constitution  for  Auxiliary  Societies. 

Article  1:     This  Association  shall  be  called  the  "Wo- 
man's  Missionary   Society   of   -  — ,    auxiliary   to   the 
-  Conference  Society  of  the  Methodist   Episcopal 
Church,  South." 
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2.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  aid  in  inter- 
esting Christian  women  in  the  evangelization  of  heathen 
women,  and  in  raising  funds  for  this  work. 

3.  Any  person  paying  a  regular  subscription  of  one 
dollar  per  year,  or  ten  cents  per  month,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  society;  and  any  person  contributing  five 
dollars  per  quarter,  for  one  year,  or  twenty  dollars  at  one 
time,  shall  be  constituted  a  life  member. 

4.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  be  a  President,  one 
or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  Recording  Secretary,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  together  shall  con- 
stitute an  Executive  Committee,  to  administer  the  affiairs 
of  the  society. 

5.  Meetings  of  the  society  for  business  and  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Friday  of 
each  month.  The  anniversary  meetings  shall  be  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  when  the  annual  report  of 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  be  read  and  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  elected. 

6.  This  constitution  may  be  changed  or  amended  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  society  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present,  notice  of  such  intention  having  been 
given  at  a  previous  meeting. 

Woman's  Missionary  Convention 
The  First  Annual  meeting  of  the  General  Executive 
Association  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church.  Smith,  met  according  to  official  an- 
nouncement in  the  city  of  Loiusville,  Friday,  16th  of  May, 
1879.  About  20  delegates,  representing  almost  all  of  the 
Southern  States,  were  present.  The  treasurer  reported  the 
amount  collected  for  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
through  the  conference  from  their  organization  to  this 
time  to  be  $3,719.93.  The  association  voted  to  send  one 
missionary  to  aid  Miss  Rankin  in  her  work.  They  also 
appropriated  $1,500  for  the  establishment  of  a  girl's  school 
in  Nantsian,  ( "hina.  under  the  control  of  their  own  associa- 
tion. Provisional  arrangements  were  made  for  aid  to 
schools  in  Brazil  and  our  Mexican  border  work.  The  re- 
ports showed  South  Carolina  ahead  in  the  organization  of 
societies— has  over   1,000   members. —  (June,   1879.) 


First  Annual  Report,  1879 

The  First  Annual  Report  of  the  W.  F.  M.  Society  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  just  published,  to  which  we 
called  attention  in  last  number  of  this  Herald,  exhibits 
the  following  figures :  Conference  societies  organized,  15  ; 
Auxiliaries  in  Conference  societies.  207 ;  Auxiliaries  not 
in  Conference  societies,  11 — 218;  number  of  members, 
grand  total,  5,890.  The  Foreign  work — missionaries :  Miss 
Rankin  at  Shanghai.  China;  one  boarding  school  for  girls 
at  Shanghai — pupils.  25 ;  native  Bible  women,  6.  The 
total  receipts  for  the  year,  $4,014.27.  Disbursements,  $1,- 
323.30.  Cash  on  hand.  $2,690.97.  Appropriations  for  the 
ensuing  year,  $5,040.00;  contingent,  $1,000.00  more.  The 
payment  of  $1.00  to  the  society  constitutes  a  member  for 
one  year;  the  payment  of  $20.00  constitutes  a  life  member; 
the  payment  of  $100.00  constitutes  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber; the  payment  of  $300.00  constitutes  an  honorary  life 
patron ;  the  payment  of  $40.00  supports  a  girl  in  school 
in  China  one  year;  the  payment  of  $60.00  supports  a  Bible 
woman  for  one  year  in  China.  Copies  of  this  report  may 
be  had  by  addressing  Mrs.  D.  H.  McGavock,  Cor.  Sec, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Nearly  Half  a  Million 

A  careful  statistician  says  that  during  the  past  year 
(1878-79)  the  various  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  socie- 
ties of  this  country  have  raised  for  missionary  purposes  the 
sum  of  $438,403.00.  To  this  large  sum  add  $4,014.27,  the 
amount  raised  by  the  Woman's  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  which  we  think  is  not  included  in  the  general  sum- 
mary. The  Presbyterian  sisters  lead  with  $87,000;  the 
Northern  Methodist  sisters  come  next  with  $67,000.  We 
know  not  what  sisters  occupy  the  third  place.  Perhaps 
our  own  sisters  occupy  the  last  place,  but  not  for  long. 
They  have  just  begun  and  they  have  done  more  than  the 
whole  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States  did  the  first 
year  of  its  missionary  society.  The  Christian  women  of 
this  country  will  raise  half  a  million  next  year. — Western 
Christian  Advocate,  in  Southern  Missionary  Herald.  Sept.. 
1879.  11 


SOME  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  METHODISTS  IN  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Methodism  came  into  North  Carolina  in  the  early  days 
when  the  state  had  little  organic  life  because  of  the  scat- 
tered settlements  over  the  wide  reaches  of  primeval  forests. 
With  few  means  of  communication  and  little  opportunity 
to  know  each  other  the  people  lived  much  apart  and  widely 
separated  from  each.  The  Albemarle  country  in  the  north- 
east was  far  removed  from  that  of  the  Cape  Fear  to  the 
southeast.  Both  of  these  had  little  in  common  with  the 
settlements  in  the  piedmont  section  or  that  over  the  moun- 


tains.    The  Methodists  came  into  each  of  these  sections  in 
a  fashion  different  from  the  rest. 

Joseph  Pilmoore,  an  Englishman  and  a  minister  in 
the  Anglican  church,  preached  the  first  Methodist  sermon 
at  Currituck  Courthouse  on  September  28.  1772,  from  the 
text.  ''He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire."  However,  Robert  Williams,  another  Englishman, 
known  as  the  Apostle  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,   introduced   organized   Methodism  in  North 
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Carolina  two  years  later.  In  1776,  the  Carolina  circuit 
appears  in  the  minutes  covering  the  Albemarle  country 
and  far  to  the  west  towards  the  hill  country.  This  move- 
ment came  in  from  Virginia. 

By  1780  the  Yadkin  circuit  was  formed.  This  covered 
most  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  extended  over  the 
mountains  across  the  Blue  Ridge  into  Buncombe.  The 
circuit  rider  had  now  gone  from  the  east  through  the  pied- 
mont to  the  mountains. 

About  1797,  a  colored  ..preacher,  a  freedman,  trudged 
south  from  Virginia  with  a  kit  of  shoemaker's  tools  on  his 
back.  He  was  bound  for  Charleston  but  stopped  at  Fay- 
etteville  to  preach  to  the  negroes  whose  degraded  moral 
condition  impressed  him  mightily.  This  man,  Henry  Evans, 
was  a  powerful  exponent  of  the  gospel,  and  great  crowds 
of  the  blacks  flocked  to  hear  him.  The  town  council,  fear- 
ing insurrectionary  fire  might  flame  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
slaves,  forbade  night  assemblies  and  drove  the  preacher 
out  of  town.  He  secreted  himself  across  the  Cape  Fear 
river  in  the  swamps  and  slipped  over  to  town  in  the  night 
in  order  to  preach  to  hungry  hearers.  Three  times  he  broke 
the  ice  in  winter  in  order  to  swim  the  stream  to  meet  his 
congregation.  As  a  result  of  his  labor,  the  slaves  began 
to  improve  in  morals  and  industry — so  much  so  that  the 
town  council  removed  the  ban  frT»m  public  preaching  and 
invited  the  slave  evangelist  to  come  back  and  openly  pro- 
claim his  gospel.  The  final  outcome  of  this  effort  was  the 
founding  of  a  strong  church,  which,  after  the  war  between 
the  States,  was  divided  and  became  large  congregations 
of  white  and  colored  people,  respectively. 

Methodism  came  into  Wilmington,  farther  down  the 
Cape  Fear,  from  South  Carolina.  William  Meredeth,  in 
1798,  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  slaves.  The  large  as- 
semblies of  the  blacks  that  flocked  to  hear  him  soon  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  the  missionary  was 
forbidden  to  preach  to  the  slaves  after  sunset.  At  last  the 
opposition  assumed  the  form  of  persecution,  and  the  preach- 
er was  put  in  jail  in  order  to  deter  him  from  further 
effort.  But  he  kept  up  his  preaching.  The  whites  would 
gather  about  the  jail  as  well  as  the  blacks,  so  he  was  a  worse 
nuisance  in  jail  than  on  the  outside.  They  gave  him  his 
freedom.  But  the  gospel  leaven  in  the  hearts  of  both  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  was  so  wholesome  that  the  one  time 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  continue  his  work  and  a  church 
resulted.  For  many  years  the  white  and  the  black  mem- 
bers worshipped  in  the  same  building,  as  was  the  custom 
before  the  Civil  War. 

Early  in  the  Methodist  movement  in  North  Carolina, 
however,  the  circuit  riders  were  going  everywhere  and 
doing  much  to  bring  together  the  widely  scattered  people 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  state.  By  eighteen  hundred 
there  were  twenty-seven  circuit  riders  and,  Jesse  Lee 
estimates,  one  hundred  and  fifty  local  preachers  in  the 
state.  These  wielded  an  intellectual  influence  and  also 
influenced  the  social  and  moral  conditions.  At  every  op- 
portunity James  Meacham,  one  of  the  most  noted,  preached 
to  the  slaves;  and  often  they  came  in  larger  numbers  by 


night  than  did  the  whites  by  day.  He  was  not  silent  in 
the  presence  of  slavery  and  when  he  got  a  chance  he  argued 
with  the  masters  about  the  wrongs  of  the  institution.  "If. 
ever  I  get  rich  through  slavery, ' '  he  writes,  ' '  I  shall  esteem 
myself  a  traitor  and  claim  a  part  in  Hell  with  Judas,  and 
the  rich  glutton."  Again  he  says,  "While  the  proud  whites 
live  in  luxury  and  abomination  making  a  mock  of  God,  and 
His  word,  the  African  upholds  him  by  his  sweat  and  labor 
of  his  willing  hands — and  if  they  serve  the  Lord  God  it 
must  be  in  the  dead  of  night  when  they  ought  to  be  taking 
rest  of  their  bodies.  0,  blood,  blood,  how  often  it  crys  up 
before  God  against  my  poor,  unjust  professing  brother." 

Along  with  the  influence  of  the  circuit  rider  on  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  early  days  was  his  continued 
antagonism  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  a  day  when 
there  was  little  sentiment  in  favor  of  temperance.  In  the 
records  of  the  old  Lincoln  circuit  of  August  9,  1828,  is 
this  motion :  ' '  That  no  licensed  exhorter  shall  hereafter 
have  his  license  renewed  if  he  shall  continue  in  the  habit 
of  distilling  spirituous  liquors."  The  minutes  of  August 
8,  1829,  contain  this  motion:  "That  no  member  of  this 
conference,  for  the  future,  shall  vote  for  any  candidate  for 
any  post  of  honor  or  trust,  who  treats  before  such  election." 
Such  resolutions  as  these  put  in  the  records  in  Lincoln 
county  indicate  the  nature  of  the  pioneer  movements  in 
favor  of  temperance  so  largely  fostered  by  the  Methodists 
in  the  conquests  of  the  past  century. 

The  Methodist  circuit  riders  wielded  an  intellectual 
influence  in  North  Carolina  never  yet  fully  realized.  The 
Discipline  of  1786  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  John 
Dickens  on  the  Bertie  circuit,  and  the  first  number  of  the 
Arminian  Magazine  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  Coke 
and  Asbury  while  in  North  Carolina.  When  the  Methodist 
publishing  house  was  organized  they  scattered  its  books 
and  tracts  throughout  the  state.  The  first  preparatory 
school  in  America  under  Methodist  control  wTas  the  Cokes- 
bury  school  on  the  Yadkin,  established  sometime  between 
1780  and  1790.  The  Sunday  School  came  in  early.  The 
Conference  of  1790  declared:  "Let  us  labor,  as  the  heart 
and  soul  of  one  man,  to  establish  Sunday  schools  in  or 
near  the  place  of  public  worship.  Let  persons  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  bishops,  elders,  deacons  or  preachers  to  teach 
(gratis)  all  that  will  attend  and  have  a  capacity  to  learn; 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  and  from  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternon  till  six;  where  it  does  not  interfere 
with  public  worship.  The  Council  shall  compile  a  proper 
school  book,  to  teach  them  learning  and  piety."  Gradually 
the  Sunday  school  came  to  the  front  and  for  many  years 
the  old  Blueback  had  a  place  along  with  the  Bible  and 
other  books  and  papers.  In  addition  to  all  this  who  can 
ever  know  the  intellectual  stimulus  that  came  from  these 
men  who  went  everywhere,  lodging  in  the  homes  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  finer  illustration  of  this  unsmeared 
influence  than  is  the  testimony  of  the  Duke  family  as  to 
the  mental  stimulus  that  used  to  come  from  the  circuit 
riders  who  came  into  the  home  of  Mr.  Washington  Duke. 
Then  and  there  originated  the  Duke  Foundation  that  shall 
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continue  to  bless  the  world  for  unnumbered  generations. 

The  great  revival  of  1801  was  fostered  by  the  Methodists 
as  by  none  other.  Then  the  reality  of  religion  was  brought 
home  to  the  people  as  never  before  and  all  the  churches 
profited  by  this  intense  and  enthusiastic  movement.  The 
camp  meeting  was  a  most  effective  means  for  promoting 
the  movement.  "The  culmination  of  the  evangelistic  wave 
was  reached  in  a  meeting  in  Raleigh.  There  the  Virginia 
Conference  met  in  1811.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  State 
House  because  the  small  Methodist  congregation  had  no 
building.  Asbury  was  present;  so  were  McKendree,  Jesse 
Lee  and  other  pioneers  of  Methodism.  Guided  by  their 
preaching  about  fifty  professed  Christ,  among  whom  was 
William  Hill.  Secretary  of  State  from  1S11  to  1859.  The 
immediate  result  was  the  construction  of  a  church,  the 
direct  antecedent   of   Edenton  Street."    (Boyd) 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Melville  Cox,  the 
first  Methodist  nr'ssionary  to  go  to  Africa,  was  pastor  in 
Raleigh  in  1831.  The  last  of  1S32,  he  sailed  from  Norfolk 
for  Africa.  On  his  way.  just  before  leaving  for  his  field 
in  the  far  away  land,  he  visited  the  Wesleyan  University, 
at  Middletown.  Conn.,  and  on  taking  leave  of  a  young- 
friend  there,  he  said  to  him.  "If  I  die  in  Africa,  you  must 
come  and  write  my  epitaph."  "I  will."  said  the  youth; 
"but  what  shall  I  write?"  "Write,"  replied  Mr.  Cox, 
"Let  a  thousand  fall  before  Africa  be  given  up!" 

And  thus  the  way  was  blazed  for  Christian  effort  and 
for  Christian  activity  in  its  many  ramifications. 

The  itinerant  preachers  greatly  aided  by  numerous 
local  preachers  took  up  the  work  of  evangelization  and  the 
work  of  Methodism  gradually  expanded. 

From  the  time  that  Asbury  entered  the  state  he  was 
greatly  assisted  by  pious  women ;  and  their  zeal  has,  until 
the  present  hour,  been  a  vital  factor  in  the  advancement 
of  .the  cause  of  Christ. 

It  was  scarcely  a  decade  after  Melville  Cox  sailed  for 
Africa  before  Ellen  Morphis,  then  a  girl  in  her  teens,  was 
dreaming  of  the  privilege  of  taking  the  gospel  to  China. 
Being  left  an  orphan,  she  endured  hardships  inconceivable 
to  the  present-day  mind  for  in  nothing  has  the  mind  of 
men  changed  more  rapidly  than  in  its  attitude  toward  the 
orphan-child.  Especially  has  this  been  verified  in  our  own 
state  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Our  people  listen 
a'ladly  to  an  appeal  for  orphan  children;  they  remember 
the  orphans  at  the  festive  seasons  of  the  year  and  their 
wills  give  further  testimony  to  their  deep  concern. 

Ellen  Morphis  graduated  at  Greensboro  Female  College 
in  1856  and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  its  faculty. 
During  her  college  career,  she  was  the  recognized  leader  in 
the  religions  life  of  the  college. 

Many  have  testified  to  the  wonderful  spiritual  influ- 
ence she  exerted  over  the  student  body.  Since  her  chief 
desire  since  childhood  had  been  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
any  benighted  land,  naturally  she  infused  much  of  her 
missionary  spirit  into  the  student  body.  Many  of  the 
dominant  spirits  in  the  missionary  cause  of  our  state  have 
traced  their  interest  in  the  work  back  to  the  days  when 


Ellen  Morphis  led  a  group  of  college  girls  into  the  "secret 
places  of  the  Most  High."  The  spirit  that  yearned  to 
carry  abroad  the  gospel  tidings,  that  went  continually  up 
to  the  throne  pleading  for  the  opportunity  to  go  to  some 
foreign  field,  could  but  infuse  something  of  the  missionary 
spirit  into  the  daily  associates  within  the  college  walls. 

Ellen  Morphis  gave  an  impetus  then  and  there  to  for- 
eign missions  and  through  the  years  this  influence  has  been 
carried  throughout  the  borders  of  our  state. 

A  room  mate  of  hers  at  college,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Hendren, 
who  is  now  approaching  her  ninetieth  year  and  a  most 
honored  worker  among  our  women,  says:  "I  owe  my 
earliest  missionary  impressions  to  the  influence  of  her  words 
and  acts  and  through  all  the  years  her  memory  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  incentive."  Others  have  borne  a  simi- 
lar testimony. 

Ellen  Morphis  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Wood 
and  set  sail  for  China  in  company  with  her  husband  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Young  J.  Allen,  the  latter  part  of  November, 
1859. 

Scarcely  four  years  were  allotted  to  her  in  China  be- 
fore the  summons  came  to  end  the  brief  span  of  her  life 
but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work  of  our  Con- 
ference society  is  fulfilling  her  desires  for  the  coming  of 
the  Kingdom. 

Just  as  there  came  into  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
certain  pious  women  who  served  as  priestess  and  prophetess 
to  lead  the  nation,  so  unto  our  own  people  have  come  wo- 
men who  have  had  the  courage  to  bear  aloft  the  standards 
of  Jehovah.  Such  a  woman  lived  among  us  in  the  person 
of  Mary  Fleming  Black. 

No  sooner  had  the  General  Conference  authorized  the 
organization  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
than  Mrs.  Black,  whose  husband  was  then  stationed  at 
Edenton  Street  Church,  began  the  work  in  her  own  con- 
gregation, serving  as  president,  of  her  auxiliary  and  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Conference  society. 

On  January  1,  1879,  Mrs.  T.  II.  Campbell  organized  a 
missionary  society  among  the  children  of  her  husband's 
congregation  at  Gatesville.  N.  C.  (This  territory  was  at 
that  time  within  the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  Conference.) 
The  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  in  selecting  a  name  for  the  new  organization,  the 
name  of  Rosebud  Missionary  Society  was  chosen,  honoring 
the  first  president,  whose  name  was  Rosebud.  The  initia- 
tion fee  was  5  cents  per  member,  the  dues  two  cents  per 
month. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate  dated 
January  25,  1882,  there  appeared  an  article  entitled : 
"A  Talk  to  the  Children."  in  which  Mrs.  Black  states  that 
the  children  of  the  Virginia  Conference  had  raised  about 
$1800  for  missionary  purposes  and  asks  that  the  children 
pray  that  God  will  put  it  into  the  kind  heart  of  some  one 
in  North  Carolina  to  lead  the  children  in  a  similar  under- 
taking. 

About  two  months  after  this  letter  appeared,  sometime 
during  March,  Mrs.  Black  organized  the  Children's  Mis- 
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sionary  Society,  giving-  the  hand  the  name  of  Bright 
Jewels.  She  became  their  superintendent  and  conducted 
a  correspondence  column  in  the  Advocate  being  known  to 
the  children  as  "Aunt  Mary." 

The  work  grew  so  rapidly  that  it  was  concluded  to 
establish  a  paper  called  The  Bright  Jewel  which  was  con- 
tinued until  there  was  need  for  a  connectional  organ  for 
the  juvenile  work  when  it  was  bought  and  merged  into 
The  Little  Worker. 

In  Soochow,  China,  near  our  Woman's  Hospital  stands 
the  Mary  Black  Memorial  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  two  Con- 
ference societies  of  North  Carolina.  The  building  is  used 
as  a  children's  hospital  and  contains  the  "Bright  Jewel 
Sun  Room"  for  convalescent  patients. 

Any  historical'  sketch  of  North  Carolina  Methodism, 
however  brief,  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to 
Prances  Moore  Bumpass.  For  seventy-nine  years  she 
moved  among  our  people  and  was  a  potent  influence  for 
holy  living.  For  twenty-two  years  she  edited  a  religious 
paper  called  the  Weekly  Message.  This  paper  was  highly 
endorsed  by  the  Conference. 

After  the  North  Carolina  Advocate  came  into  existence, 
she  edited  the  column,  "Christian  Experience." 

She  was  a  woman  of  rare  faith  and  unusual  piety. 
She  held  the  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  Society  for  twelve  years  until 
the  division  came ;  then  she  represented  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  in  the  same  capacity  for  eight  years 
until  her  death  on  May  8,  1898.  She  requested  that  there 
be  no  sign  of  mourning  after  her  death,  saying :  ' '  Let  it 
all  be  bright  and  joyous." 


Her  son,  the  Reverend  Robah  F.  Bumpass,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  for  many  years. 
He  possesses  the  same  faith,  the  same  fortitude,  the  same 
implicit  trust,  the  same  zeal  that  characterized  his  mother. 
Her  life  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  missions  is  also  con- 
tinued in  her  grand-daughter,  Miss  Nina  W.  Troy,  of  Soo- 
chow, China. 

Mary  Fleming  Black  and  Ellen  Morphis  Wood  have 
each  a  son  serving  in  the  itinerant  ranks  of  our  Methodism. 

Rev.  Jesse  L.  Cunninggim  comes  of  a  large  family  of 
Methodist  ministers. 

Miss  Frances  Burkhead,  of  Soochow,  China,  a  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  Dr.  L.  S.  Burkhead  who  was  at  one 
time  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  Church,  is  one  of  our  repre- 
sentatives in  the  foreign  field. 

Many  others,  noble  and  worthy,  who  are  a  product  of 
our  North  Carolina  Methodism,  are  leading  in  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Brazil  and  Poland ;  our  deaconesses  are  do- 
ing their  full  share  on  the  Home  Base. 

North  Carolina  Methodism  has  thousands  today  who 
love  their  Lord  and  they  are  ready  to  serve  Him  even  in 
the  small  auxiliaries,  where  a  few  women  gather  near  the 
sounding  sea  and  the  shifting  sands;  there  are  others  in 
the  thrifty  communities  and  the  progressive  towns  who 
are  laying  their  best  on  the  altar;  there  are  others  in  the 
city  churches  who  are  ever  seeking  new  channels  to  ex- 
press their  devotion  but  all  of  these  would  continue  in 
His  love  and  be  found  faithful  unto  the  end. 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Plyler, 
Raleigh,  N.   C.  Conference  Superintendent  Publicity. 


WHAT  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  HAS  BEEN  TO  ME 


My  earliest  impression  of  missions  is  an  occasion  when 
a  very  small  child  I  was  taken  to  a  country  church  by  my 
parents  on  a  Sunday  just  before  an  annual  conference 
when  the  usual  agony  of  raising  the  Conference  collections 
was  in  progress.  I  remember  my  father  placing  a  silver 
coin  in  my  baby  fingers  and  telling  me  to  put  it  in  the 
plate  as  it  was  passed  through  the  congregation.  I  thank 
God  for  Christian  parents'  who  thus  early  led  me  to  have 
a  part  in  this  great  work. 

I  thank  Him  too  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  time  when 
the  affairs  of  the  church  are  handled  in  such  a  systematic 
way  that  a  "budget"  provides  for  the  finances  of  the 
church  and  these  disgraceful  scenes  to  raise  the  paltry  sums 
assigned  each  year  for  the  advancement  of  God's  Kingdom 
in  the  countries  beyond  are  seen  and  enacted  no  more. 

In  those  early  days  circuits  were  large  and  preachers 
poorly  paid  and  these  annual  appeals  were  considered  ap- 
propriate and  necessary.  How  wonderfully  our  views  have 
enlarged,  our  hearts  opened  to  the  call  until  now  with 
many  of  us  there  is  no  annual  call  for  a  small  sum  with 
which  to  finance  the  work,  but  men,  women  and  millions 


are  yearly  laid  at  the  Master's  feet,  with  the  cry:  "Lord, 
here  am  I:  send  me,"  and  even  the  smallest  child  can  have 
a  part,  from  the  fact  that  when  we  cannot  go  we  can  send 
and  daily  and  hourly  we  are  working  and  praying  that 
the  once  closed  doors  may  be  entered  and  the  lines  held 
fast  in  the  advancement  of  our  Master's  Kingdom. 

As  a  great  factor  in  this  wonderful  change  I  think  all 
will  admit  that  the  work  of  the  women  in  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  has  borne  a  large  part.  When  I  recall  even  in  my 
own  experience  the  hard,  fought  battles  for  a  place  to 
work  which  have  been  waged  by  the  women  and  see  how 
God  has  blessed  and  led  them  out  into  such  a  large  place, 
I  rejoice  and  am  glad  that  now  there  is  no  division  and 
that  the  petition  offered  by  our  Divine  Master  when  he 
prayed  that  "they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one,"  has 
been  answered  in  my  generation. 

Although  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was  organ- 
ized at  the  conference  in  Charlotte  by  Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson 
in  the  year  1878,  with  Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson  as  first  Presi- 
dent and  her  illustrious  co-workers,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Cuning- 
gim,   Mrs.    F.   M.    Bumpas,    Miss   Blanche    Fentress,    Mrs. 
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E.  -T.  Lilly  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Swindell  all  obeying  a  special 
call  from  God  and  feeling  that  to  his  call  they  must  answer, 
went  out  into  the  field  of  the  great  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference to  establish  this  new  work  of  the  church,  at  the 
next  annual  conference  only  nine  auxiliaries  had  been 
organized  and  only  $60.50  paid  into  the  connectional  work. 
Of  this  amount  Rockingham  paid  $29.35,  Greensboro  $24.05 
and  Hickory  $7.10.  (This  was  before  the  division  ami 
there  was  only  one  conference  in  the  whole  of  North  Caro- 
lina.) 

This  was  no  fault  of  those  who  had  entered  so  heartily 
into  the  work.  The  enterprise  was  new,  the  workers  handi- 
capped in  many  ways.  The  President  and  Vice-President, 
both  were  preachers'  wives,  already  busy  women,  sharing 
the  cares  of  the  church  with  their  preacher  husbands.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bumpas,  with  a 
body  frail  and  weak  but  a  brain  and  heart  consecrated  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  was  regarded  as  one  whose  prayers 
ascended  and  were  answered  with  abundant  results.  It 
was  said  that  she  prayed  daily  that  some  one  in  her  im- 
mediate family  might  be  called  to  the  foreign  fields.  An 
accomplished  grand-daughter  of  this  honored  servant  of 
God  is  spending  her  life  in  China  through  the  auspices  of 
the  organization  which  her  grandmother  espoused  with  so 
much  zeal. 

At  Mrs.  Wilson's  death  her  mantle  fell  on  "Aunt  Lucy" 
(Mrs.  Jesse  Cuninggim)  known  and  loved  wherever  "Uncle 
Jesse,"  her  strong  co-worker  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  had 
been  called  as  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher.  It  was  her 
joy  to  present  the  work  of  the  women  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  grew  from  a  small  begin- 
ning to  a  strong  and  influential  organization  throughout 
the  entire  conference. 

Dr.  Cuninggim  gave  her  most  hearty  support  in  her 
efforts  to  organize  the  women,  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ings and  rendered  most  efficient  aid.  At  Mrs.  Cuninggim 's 
death  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Warrenton  in  1906  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Willis  was  elected  President. 

After  Mrs.  Bumpas'  health  failed  Mrs.  W.  S.  Black 
was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary.  Later  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  children  and  the  First  Vice- 
President.  Mrs.  F.  1).  Swindell,  was  elected  in  her  place. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Lilly  was  the  efficient  Treasurer  for  many  years, 
when  she  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  B.  B.  Adams.  These 
ladies  with  the  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Blanche  Fen- 
tress, labored  well  and  long,  always  faithful,  earnest  and 
effective.  When  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
cieties were  united  in  1913  at  the  annual  conference  in 
Wilson,  they  all  declined  re-election,  feeling  perhaps  that 
a  new  corps  of  officers  would  be  better  for  the  work.  They 
were  urged  most  earnestly  to  serve  in  their  respective 
places,  but  feeling  as  they  did,  declined.  To  this,  after 
much  urging,  the  conference  regretfully  agreed. 

And  these  were  not  alone.  Many  other  faithful  women, 
whose  names  are  nowhere  recorded,  with  hands  and  heart 
labored  and  prayed.  In  this  connection  should  be  men- 
tioned one  item  of  interest.     Soon  after  the  organization 


in  May,  1878,  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  with 
Mrs.  Julianna  Hayes  as  President,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Burton 
of  the  N.  C.  Conference  was  in  Baltimore  and  heard  of 
the  new  work  begun  by  the  women.  His  home  was  in 
the  country  near  Weldon  and  also  near  what  is  known 
as  Smith's  Church,  of  which  Mrs.  Burton  was  a  member. 
He  organized  a  Society  at  this  church  with  three  members, 
Mrs.  Burton,  Mrs.  George  Medlin  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Inge. 
The  North  Carolina  Missionary  Society  was  organized  in 
Charlotte  the  following  December,  lint  these  ladies  paid 
dues  direct  to  the  Baltimore  Society  until  Mrs.  Burton 
died  and  after  a  Society  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Cuninggim 
in  the  church  in  Weldon  they  united  with  this  society. 
Mrs.  Inge  still  lives  in  Weldon  and  is  a  faithful  member 
yet. 

Missionary  work  was  begun  in  1881  among  the  chil- 
dren by  Mrs.  W.  S.  Black,  who  organized  them  into  Bands 
which  she  called  "Bright  Jewels,"  and  they  became  en- 
thusiastic workers  for  the  Mary  Black  Hospital  in  Soo- 
chow,  China,  which  they  were  given  the  honor  of  naming 
for  their  beloved  "Aunt  Mary."  One  of  these  Bands  was 
organized  in  Weldon  by  Mrs.  Black  and  as  no  woman  of 
the  church,  which  at  this  time  was  a  very  small  body, 
would  take  charge  of  the  children,  Mr.  II.  C.  Spiers  was 
appointed  "Lady  Manager"  until  some  one  could  be  found 
to  take  the  work.  He  did  not  fail  them  and  this  Band  of 
Bright  Jewels  is  among  the  most  faithful  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
Junior  auxiliaries.  They  form  lines,  taking  their  places 
in  the  Senior  ranks  and  often  their  babies  supply  the  re- 
serve forces  of  the  baby  roll  and  will  be  advanced  in  their 
turn. 

After  Mrs.  Black's  death  Mrs.  L.  M.  Hendren  or  "Aunt 
Lizzie"  as  she  is  lovingly  known,  served  faithfully  until 
extreme  feebleness  forced  her  to  relinquish  her  beloved 
task,  and  Mrs.  N.  II.  D.  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  chil- 
dren's work.  I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  those  who  have 
grown  up  from  their  ranks,  given  their  lives  on  the  altar 
of  service  and  have  been,  are  now,  or  are  preparing  for 
work  at  home  or  in  the  foreign  fields.  It  would  take  a 
book  to  tell  of  their  experiences,  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures, but  a  record  is  faithfully  kept  and  when  the  Master 
comes  to  make  up  "His  Jewels"  these  will  hear  his  welcome 
voice  and  receive  the  plaudits  of  his  love. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  Home  Mission  work  in 
our  conference  was  made  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Wiley,  President 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Parsonage  and 
Home  Mission  Society  soon  after  its  organization  in  1890, 
with  considerable  success.  But  on  account  of  opposition 
and  certain  changes  many  of  these  auxiliaries  disbanded 
or  declined  to  do  connectional  work.  In  many  cases  "The 
Ladies  Aid"  was  the  declared  enemy  of  Home  Mission  work 
outside  of  "Jerusalem"  or  their  own  church  at  home. 

In  December,  1897,  Bishop  R,  K.  Hargrove,  held  the 
X.  ('.  Conference  in  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Hargrove  accompanied 
him  and  made  a  fine  impression  on  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  her.  At  that  time  she' was  General  Cor- 
responding   Secretary    of    the    Home    Mission    Board.      A 
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meeting  was  called  at  Edeuton  Street  Church  to  which  a 
pitifully  few  women  responded  and  there  may  be  others 
besides  this  writer  who  remember  her  inspired  plea  for 
help  for  the  preachers  and  their  families  on  the  frontier  in 
whose  interest  the  idea  of  the  Parsonage  and  Home  Mission 
Society  was  born  and  carried  out  by  the  Saintly  Miss 
Lucinda  B.  Helms.  But  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Hargrove's  ap- 
peals the  Home  Mission  work  languished  and  nearly  died 
in  the  N.  C.  Conference. 

There  was  still  a  spark  left,  however,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1898  three  women,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Scott,  of  Newbern, 
Mrs.  Kate  P.  Black,  of  Littleton,  and  Miss  Xarcissa  Hutch- 
ings,  of  Raleigh,  met  in  Edenton  Street  Church  to  try  to 
re-organize  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the  N.  C.  Confer- 
ence. As  a  result  of  this  meeting  Mrs.  H.  C.  Spiers,  of 
Weldon,  was  elected  President,  Mrs.  Black  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Mrs.  J.  P.  Simpson,  Corresponding  Secretary,  and 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Scott,  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Spiers  was  not  con- 
sulted and  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  until  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  daily  papers.  She  valiantly  took  up  the 
"forlorn  hope,"  secured  an  organizer  from  the  General 
Board  who  visited  the  conference,  re-organized  many  of 
the  old  auxiliaries  and  raised  more  than  enough  money 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  itinerary. 

In  November,  1899,  when  there  were  comparatively  few 
active  auxiliaries  and  opposition  was  strong  in  every  quar- 
ter,  the  President  called  a  meeting  in  Littleton  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  advancing  the  work,  with  the  same 
officers,  except  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  which  at 
Mrs.  Spiers'  request  Mrs.  Ida  AVilkins  was  elected.  The 
society  started  out  on  an  arduous  campaign  for  new  mem- 
bers and  new  auxiliaries.  A  few  preachers,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Underwood,  Rev.  J.  D.  Bundy,  Rev.  D.  II.  Tuttle  and 
others  were  interested  and  helpful  at  this  trying  time. 
A  Home  Missionary  edition  of  the  Advocate  was  issued 
and  these  brethren  gave  valuable  contributions  to  the 
paper.  Still  the  work  languished  and  was  so  unpopular 
that  the  President  asked  six  ministers  before  she  secured 
one  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  and  then  the  Pastor  at 
whose  church  the  meeting  was  held  kindly  consented  to 
do  this. 

In  spite  of  obstacles  though  an  advance  was  made  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Weldon  in  May,  190'2.  It  was  de- 
cided to  publish  the  minutes  of  the  conference  and  the 
society  felt  that  again  a  footing  was  established  and  had 
strong  hopes  of  success.  Mrs.  Spiers'  health  failed  entire- 
ly but  other  women  took  places  of  responsibility  and  work- 
ed for  the  cause  they  had  learned  to  love.  To  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Underwood,  Mrs.  R.  B.  John  and  others  belong 
the  credit  for  the  advance  made  until  the  union  in  1913, 
which  resulted  in  continued  progress  and  great  financial 
and  numerical  strength. 

To  the  women  who  have  labored  since  the  union  is  due 
much  praise.  Under  God  they  have  planned  and  worked 
with  results  that  only  eternity  will  declare.  But  let  us 
pray  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Council  hosts  to  our 
borders,  the  Missionary  Society  will  on  their  knees  resolve 


to  keep  the  onward  march  until  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord. 

Mrs.  Ida  T.  AVilkins. 
Conference  Superintendent  Supplies.- 


"The  Capital  City" 

(By  John   Livingstone) 

Thirty-five  thousand  people  call  Raleigh  home,  but  two 
and  one-half  million  North  Carolinians  claim  it  as  no  mean 
city  because  it  is  the  Capital  of  the  State. 

Outsiders  from  beyond  the  borders  of  North  Carolina 
find  in  Raleigh  the  quintessence  of  the  Tar  Heel  spirit, 
even  though  the  spirit  of  industry  has  not  gripped  the 
Capital  city  as  it  has  some  of  the  other  cities  in  the  State. 
for  there  are  a  host  of  traditions  here  of  noble  deeds,  fine 
ideals  and  great  aspirations. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  at  Tarboro  decided  the  State  needed  a 
permanent  capital  city.  A  commission  was  named  to  se- 
lect the  place  and  after  careful  study  the  commission 
bought  from  Joel  Lane  enough  land  to  start  what  since 
that  day  has  been  known  as  Raleigh. 

The  spirit  of  Joel  Lane  still  lives  in  Raleigh,  for  his 
great  great  grandson,  Joseph  G.  Brown,  for  fifty  years 
has  been  a  leading  banker  and  for  nearly  as  long  an  out- 
standing Methodist  layman  in  Raleigh.  Within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  Joseph  G.  Brown  does  his  daily  work  is  the 
State  Capitol  building  that  was  built,  or  rather  started,  in 
1810. 

This  beautiful  Capitol  building  occupies  a  point  of 
prominence  in  the  seven  square  miles  now  included  with- 
in the  confines  of  Raleigh,  but  which  140  years  ago  was 
woodland  and  old  field. 

The  columns  and  entablature  of  the  Capitol  are  Gre- 
cian Doric  and  copied  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Parthenon,  which  was  erected  in 
Athens  500  B.  C.  but  a  most  excellent  copy,  so  much  so 
that  its  architectural  design  is  always  hailed  by  the  know- 
ing ones  as  an  artistic  triumph. 

Upon  the  eminence  on  which  sits  the  Capitol,  the  great 
Bishop  Asbury  used  to  preach  more  than  a  century  ago 
in  what  was  then  called  the  State-house  which  was  burned 
in  1835.  Three  bloeks  away  is  Edenton  Methodist  Church, 
which  can  trace  its  history  back  to  the  same  Asbury. 

Pounded  in  1792,  Raleigh  is  almost  in  the  center  of 
the  State  and  is  mid-way  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  Capitol  and  subsidiary  State  buildings  naturally  have 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  way  of  attractions,  but  they 
do  not  have  more  interest  for  the  visitor  than  the  State 
museum,  which  is  unique  in  the  variety  of  its  collection. 

Raleigh  can  take  care  of  most  any  kind  of  visitor  that 
comes  within  its  borders.  Not  far  distant  is  the  State 
hospital  for  the  insane  and  nearby  is  the  State  school  for 
the  blind,  while  across  the  hill  is  the  State  penitentiary. 
Then  there  is  the  Confederate  Soldiers'  home  and  Rex  hos- 
pital, the  latter  established  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
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an  old  bachelor,  who  left  it  behind  as  a  permanent  me- 
morial. 

Raleigh  is  fortunate  in  being  an  educational  center. 
It  has  excellent  public  sehools  and  a  half  dozen  colleges. 
There  is  State  College  for  men  with  1.500  students  that  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  sending  out 
trained  men  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of 
North  Carolina.  There  is  St.  Mary's  College,  established  in 
1^40  by  the  Episcopalians,  that  has  trained  a  host  of  wo- 
men, and  then  there  is  Peace  Institute,  a  Presbyterian 
s1  itution,  which  was  born  amidst  the  privations  of  the 
War-Between-The-States.  which  has  done  a  great  work  dur- 
ing the  years. 

•Tu>t  now  Raleigh  is  thinking  most  about  the  new  Mere- 
dith, a  Baptist  eollege  for  women,  which  has  just  moved 
into  its  million  dollar  plant  near  the  city.  In  this  college 
are  nearly  500  women  students,  and  its  work  is  worthy 
of  the  best  that  Raleigh  has  developed  during  its  hundred 
years  of  history. 

Raleigh  has  two  libraries,  one  the  State  library  and 
the  other  the  Raney  library,  which  was  established  as  a 
memorial.  It  is  quite  a  publication  center,  two  daily 
newspapers  being  published  here,  in  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  weeklies.     There  are  six  large  printing  plants. 

Raleigh  has  numerous  factories  of  one  sort  and  an- 
other but  it  is  not  primarily  an  industrial  center.  It  has 
eight  banks  and  many  mercantile  enterprises.  Good  roads 
extend  in  every  direction,  giving  it  a  fine  advantage  as  a 
shopping  center.  There  are  a  half  dozen  good  hotels  in- 
eluding  one  that  cost  a  million  dollars  to  build. 

Raleigh  is  well  within  the  industrial  development  of 
waterpower  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  electricity  is  relied 
upon  for  much  of  its  power.  All  of  the  usual  public 
utilities  are  to  lie  found  here  including  gas. 

Raleigh  has   a   strong   civic   spirit   with   all   the   usual 

ster  clubs,  such  as  the  Rotary.  Kiwanis.  Lions  and 
Civitan.  while  its  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  thoroughly 
alive  and  alert. 

There  is  a  handsome  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  building,  and  the 
V.  W.  ('.  A.  also  has  a  building,  one  of  the  old  buildings 
formerly  used  by  Meredith  college. 

Raleigh  has  a  country  club  and  a   golf  course  and  is 

iugh  interested  in  sports  to  have  a  professional  base- 
ball team  in  the  summer  time. 

Thre'-  railroads  come  into  Raleigh,  these  being  the 
rn,    the    Norfolk    Southern    and    the    Seaboard,    the 

ter  being  the  main  line  of  the  system. 

Raleigh  is  located  within  a  tine  agricultural  section. 
ton  and  tobacco  are  large  while  other 
corn  ran  be  raised  to  advantage. 

Altogether  Raleigh  likes  to  think  it  is  much  like  other 
N'orl  '  lina  towns  and  cities  with  the  exception  that 
just  ,'i  little  better  opportunity  to  study  the 
North  Carolina  spirit  ;.s  it  is  brought  here  from  all  over 
}  members  of  the  legislature  and  other  State 
officials,  and  that  for  this  reason  it  knows  the  spirit  just 
a  little  better  than  the  others. 


Historical  Raleigh 

The  historical  view  of  a  thing  is  seeing  it  in  terms  of 
its  development.  It  sounds  self-assertive  and  boastful  to 
say  that  Raleigh  has  the  best  selected  citizenship  in  North 
Carolina.     But  it  is  true. 

Raleigh  is  unique  in  that  it  was  designated  as  a  city, 
the  capital  city,  the  metropolis  of  North  Carolina  before 
a  tree  was  cut  or  a  stone  laid  in  the  woods  of  Wake  County. 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  had  been  meet- 
ing about  from  place  to  place  for  over  a  hundred  years, 
the  governors  had  chosen  no  fixed  place  of  residence  (except 
Tryon  and  Martin  in  Newbern  for  a  while),  the  people 
wanted  a  capital.  Therefore  in  1792,  a  commission  desig- 
nated by  the  General  Assembly  to  choose  a  site  for  the 
capital  as  near  the  geographic  center  of  the  state  as  prac- 
ticable, chose  Joel  Lane's  plantation  in  "Wake  County, 
marked  it  oft  in  lots,  sold  the  lots,  applied  the  proceeds  to 
building  the  first  state  house,  and  Raleigh  was  under  way. 

Consequently,  Raleigh,  having  no  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial reasons  for  existence,  as  had  other  towns  in  North 
Carolina,  grew  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  people  trans- 
acting work  of  the  state,  or  engaged  in  educational,  re- 
ligious, or  other  work  of  importance  to  the  state.  The 
little  village  in  1S00  was  already  a  metropolis,  peopled  by 
citizens  in  some  way  or  another  leaders  in  the  state.  There 
is  hardly  a  man  famous  in  our  state's  history  who  has  not 
been  at  some  time  or  another  a  citizen  of  Raleigh.  Ap- 
proach North  Carolina  history  from  any  angle  you  will,  the 
path  always  leads  through  Raleigh. 

The  people  today  illustrate  their  history.  They  are 
"  home-f olksey "  people.  There  are  fewer  artificial  barri- 
ers to  general,  intimate,  social  intercourse  in  Raleigh  than 
in  any  other  North  Carolina  city.  Human  work  is  the  cri- 
terion of  judgment  here.  Personality  is  the  one  current 
coin.  Raleigh  is  a  good  place  to  live.  And  it  is  a  center 
of  genuine  interest.  It  is  said  that  everybody  in  North 
Carolina  comes  to  Raleigh  at  least  once  a  year. 

Aside  from  this  point  of  distinction,  Raleigh  is,  of 
course,  much  like  other  North  Carolina  towns.  Like  them 
it  began  small,  it  has  endured  through  many  economic  and 
civic  trials  to  the  hope  of  a  richer,  more  significant  future. 
Like  them  it  is  rather  startled  at  its  present  transition  from 
a  village  to  a  city.  It  does  not  possess  the  antiquarian 
interest  of  Edenton,  Newbern,  Wilmington,  or  Fayette- 
vxlle.  But  in  the  state  institutions  located  here — the  beauti- 
ful capitol,  the  colleges,  hospitaLs,  laboratories,  museums, 
for  instance,  it  offers  a  significant  past,  present,  and  future. 
Christ  Church,  the  Treasury,  Haywood  house,  Casso's 
Tavern  indicate  points  of  local  history.  Narrative  and 
description  are  required  to  display  the  meaning  and  beauty 
of  such  tilings.  They  take  time  and  space  and  hence  cannot 
come  within  the  compass  of  this  article. 

I  refer  any  one  interested  in  historical  Raleigh  to  the 
Guide  Book  of  Raleigh,  published  by  the  Journalism  Class 
of   Raleigh   High   School,   and   to   the   charming   text   and 
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illustrations  of  The  History  of  Wake  County,  by  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Chamberlain. 

E.  B.  House, 

See.  X.  C.  Historical  Commission. 


Edenton  Street  Church  of  Today- 
it  is  Sunday  morning.  A  passer-by  stops  a  moment  to 
listen,  for  there  "s  music  in  the  air.  It  is  the  music  of 
beautiful  chimes  calling  many  worshippers  to  a  place  of 
worship  and  prayer.  And  as  the  passer-by  stops  again,  he 
sees  many  people  thronging  the  portals  of  Edenton  Street 
Church.  What  an  interesting  group  that  is !  College  boys 
and  girls,  students  from  the  Blind  school,  high  school  youth. 
a  great  host  of  business  men  and  women,  and  then  many 
who  are  in  their  declining  years.  Surely  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  must  have  been  right  when 
he  said  that  Edenton  Street's  membership  of  1750  is  noted 
for  the  fact  that  they  all  go  to  church. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  they  go  to  hear  a  real  message, 
too,  and  Reverend  W.  A.  Stanbury,  the  young  and  earnest 
pastor,  is  so  filled  with  the  higher  and  greater  things  that 
he  sends  each  person  away  fired  with  a  new  zeal  and  pos- 
sessed with  a  more  dominant  desire  to  make  the  standards 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  governing  ideals  of  daily  life.  His  is 
a  message  of  power  and  life,  and  it  is  a  message  adapted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  every  soul,  young  or  old,  that  seeks 
the  truth. 

In  the  administrative  duties  of  the  church,  the  pastor 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  Board  of  Stewards  of  forty-one 
splendid  men  and  women.  Mr.  S.  Wade  Marr,  of  Durfey 
and  Marr,  Investment  Brokers,  and  Vice-President  of  Caro- 
lina Mortgage  and  Indemnity  Co.,  is  Chairman,  and  his 
ability  and  success  as  a  business  man  are  being  well  dem- 
onstrated in  his  capable  and  efficient  leadership  of  the 
Board. 

Edenton  Street  Church  can  think  only  with  pride  and 
gratitude  of  its  contributions  to  the  causes  of  missions  and 
Christian  service  in  the  lives  of  several  of  its  sons  and 
daughters,  among  whom  might  be  mentioned  Miss  Frances 
Burkhead,  who  is  now  serving  in  Soochow-,  China,  and  Miss 
Mary  Pescud,  for  nine  years  a  missionary  to  Brazil.  It  is 
now  its  privilege  to  make  another  contribution  in  a  distant 
field.  Since  January  1925  the  church  has  supported  Baron 
T.  H.  Yun,  President  of  Songdo  Higher  Common  School. 
Songdo.  Korea. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  fully  the  strength 
of  Edenton  Street  Sunday  School,  with  its  well-trained 
and  loyal  body  of  104  officers  and  teachers.  Who  knows 
what  power  there  may  be  in  that  vast  body,  whose  enroll- 
ment numbers  1670,  and  whose  average  attendance  for  the 
past  twelve  months  has  been  more  than  1,000  ?  At  the  head 
of  this  splendidly  organized  school  stands  Mr.  Joseph  6. 
Brown,    who   for   twenty-seven   years    (and    sixteen   years 


consecutively)  has  guided  its  activities  with  an  indomi- 
table zeal  and  with  a  love  that  has  endeared  him  to  the 
heart  of  every  worker  and  student  in  the  school.  Though 
President  of  a  great  banking  house  and  trust  company, 
prominent  in  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  University, 
not  to  mention  the  many  local  organizations  in  which  he 
works,  Mr.  Brown  always  has  time  to  consider  plans  for 
improving  the  work  of  the  school,  of  which  he  has  been  a 
member  for  seventy  years. 

And  this  Sunday  school  is  not  lacking  in  missionary 
spirit.  For  two  years  it  has  had  the  privilege  of  supporting 
Mr.  Kuni  Kodama.  a  Japanese  student,  at  Duke  Universi- 
ty, and  at  present  is  partially  supporting  him  at  Vander- 
bilt  University.  An  act  of  the  Baraea  Class  which  has  as 
its  leader  Chief  Justice  W.  P.  Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Xorth  Carolina,  will  further  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
school.  When  the  church  decided  last  year  to  raise  $21,000 
to  help  buy  suitable  sites  for  two  other  Methodist  churches 
in  the  city,  the  Baraea  class  asked  the  privilege  of  rais- 
ing the  funds,  and  in  a  short  time  had  secured  subscriptions 
to  cover  most  of  the  amount  desired. 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Mary  Pescud  Auxiliary  is  a  source  of  joy  and  inspiration 
to  the  membership  of  the  church.  An  account  of  their 
activities,  however,  will  be  given  in  detail  in  another  article. 

The  young  people  of  the  church  are  well  organized  in 
two  Epworth  Leagues,  a  Senior  group  and  an  Intermediate 
group.  The  membership  of  the  Senior  League  totals  90. 
one-half  of  whom  are  college  students.  That  the  Sunday 
evening  programs  are  well-planned  and  carried  out  is  evi- 
denced by  a  steadily  increasing  attendance.  In  addition 
to  carrying  on  their  local  work,  these  young  people  raised 
last  year  $325  for  the  African  Special. 

The  Walter  Lambuth  League  I  Intermediate)  is  a  com- 
bination of  League  and  young  people's  missionary  society. 
Eighty-six  teen-age  boys  and  girls  make  up  its  membership, 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  boys.  With  an  average  at- 
tendance of  sixty  interested  and  loyal  boys  and  girls,  there 
are  many  fields  of  activity  for  this  group.  But  those  ac- 
tivities are  the  subject  of  another  article. 

One  thing,  however,  remains  to  be  said.  Realizing  the 
value  of  good  reading,  the  pastor  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
book  agency  in  the  church  office.  By  means  of  this  agency, 
more  than  $200  worth  of  carefully  selected  modern  reli- 
gious books  have  been  sold  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  this  enterprise  there  may  be  con- 
stantly developed  a  desire  to  read  and  study  the  best  re- 
ligious books  of  the  day.  This  is  but  another  of  the  chan- 
nels through  which  Edenton  Street  Church  tries  to  be  a 
vitalising  influence  in  MethodHm  and  Xorth  Carolina 
Christianity. 

Blanche  Barringer. 
Church  Secretarv. 
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THE  STORY  OF  EDENTON  STREET  CHURCH 


(By  Susan  Iden) 


For  more  than  a  century  Eclenton  Street  Methodist 
Church  has  been  a  beacon  light  of  Methodism  in  North 
Carolina.  The  steeple  of  the  old  brick  church  which  stands 
within  two  blocks  of  the  State  capitol  building:  in  Raleigh 
rises  just  a  little  higher  than  any  other  church  steeple  in 
the  city. 

The  late  Bishop  John  C.  Kilgo,  who  often  preached 
there,  both  as  a  Bishop  and  in  his  earlier  years  as  president 
of  Trinity  College  (now  Duke  University)  located  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Durham,  often  said  that  Edenton  Street 
Church  was  one  of  the  greatest  churches  in  Southern  Metho- 
dism. 

A  church  that  has  made  a  rich  contribution  in  life  and 
service  to  the  whole  denomination  in  collegiate  work,  the 
ministry,  and  missionary  service,  and  which  has  projected 
itself  far  out  into  the  world.  Edenton  Street  is  a  church 
with  a  rich  heritage  of  history  that  reaches  back  to  the 
earlv  days  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  that  had  its 
beginnings  along  with  American  independence. 

On  the  21st  day  of  Mav,  1776  at  a  conference  held  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  circuit  called  Carolina  circuit  was 
organized,  embracing  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  and 
allowing  the  preacher  in  charge  large  libei'tv  for  his  efforts 
in  "spreading  Scrintural  holiness  throughout  this  hitherto 
unoccupied  field."  Three  preachers  were  sent  to  the  Caro- 
lina circuit  from  the  Baltimore  Conference:  Edward 
Drumgoole,  Francis  Povthress  and  Tsham  Tatum. 

Methodism  with  its  itineranev  came  to  North  Carolina 
just  as  the  American  Revolution  was  sweeping  the  country, 
church  spires  rising  where  the  smoke  of  wigwams  had 
scarcely  disappeared.  The  itinerants  forded  creeks,  swam 
•  rivers,  and  slept  in  forests,  always  in  the  van  and  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty  who  was 
the  first  Methodist  preacher  to  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of 
North  Carolina,  but  there  are  strong  proofs  to  show  that 
it  was  he  who  first  introduced  Methodism  into  Virginia, 
"Rev.  Robert  Williams. 

An  Englishman,  licensed  to  preach  bv  John  Weslev, 
Williams  landed  in  Norfolk  some  time  in  the  vear  1772, 
and  it  is  believed  spent  part  of  his  time  organizing  societies 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  There  is  also  everv  reason  to 
believe  that  both  Thomas  Rankin  and  Francis  Asbury  were 
among  the  pioneer  ministers  in  the  Roanoke  and  Albemarle 
sections  of  the  State. 

The  first  preaching  bv  a  Methodist,  in  or  near  Raleigh, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  bv  Rev.  Jesse  Lee.  a 
young  local  preacher  from  Virginia,  who  was  sojourning 
with  a  relative  in  Halifax  eountv  and  was  among  the 
North  Carolina  militia  drafted  to  form  a  troop  to  oppose 
Cornwallis.     Tt  was  in  1780  while  a   prisoner  in  a  guard 


house  where  he  was  thrown  for  refusing  to  tight  on  account 
of  conscientious  scruples  that  he  conducted  a  meeting  that 
waked  the  woods  and  fields  around  with  the  sound  of  hymns 
and  hallelujahs. 

In  1780  Bishop  Asbury  traveled  through  Wake  county 
of  which  Raleigh  is  now  the  county  seat.  One  may  readily 
imagine  that  the  enterprising  itinerants  visited  homes  im- 
mediately around  the.  spot  where  the  capital  was  later 
located,  and  that  they  came  and  preached  in  the  houses 
of  some  of  the  first  settlers.  As  there  was  no  church  build- 
ing here  for  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  city  was 
founded  ministers  of  various  denominations  preached  in 
the  court  house  and  the  capitol  until  churches  were  erected. 

Under  the  date  of  March  6,  1800,  Bishop  Asbury  writes: 
"We  came  to  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government.  I  preached 
in  the  State  House  and  notwithstanding  the  day  was  very 
cold  and  snowy,  we  had  many  people  to  hear.  I  baptized 
a  child  and  came  that  evening  to  Thomas  Proctor's." 

In  1805  or  1806  the  first  church  building  was  erected 
in  Raleigh  by  William  Glendening,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
who  joined  the  conference  at  Philadelphia  in  1775,  and  was 
sent  with  five  others  to  Brunswick  circuit,  being  among 
the  first  to  preach  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.  lie  came 
to  Raleigh  about  1S05  and  resided  and  kept  a  grocery  store 
on  New  Bern  Avenue,  near  Capitol  Square.  Out  of  his 
own  means  he  built  a  house  of  worship  on  Blount  Street  be- 
tween Hargett  and  Morgan,  which  he  called  Bethel.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  James  O'Kelley,  and  joined  him 
in  his  secession  and  hence  was  not  a  Methodist  while  in 
Raleigh.  He  conducted  services  in  his  little  chapel,  preach- 
ing to  who  ever  would  attend,  doubtless  always  having 
hearers  as  it  was  known  that  he  preached  "without  fee  or 
reward." 

Raleigh  circuit  was  formed  at  the  conference  held  in 
New  Bern  in  1807.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Raleigh 
was  very  small.  A  census  taken  in  March  1807  gave  eighty- 
five  families,  comprising  433  whites  and  303  colored.  The 
Raleigh  district  was  formed  in  1810  and  on  February  7, 
1811  conference  met  in  Raleigh  for  the  first  time  and  was 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Asbury. 

On  Sunday,  February  11,  Bishop  Asbury  writes:  "I 
preached  in  the  State  House  to  two  thousand  souls,  I  pre- 
sume. We  have  had  and  mean  to  have  whilst  conference  is 
in  session,,  preaching  three  times  a  day.  Meeting  some- 
times holds  till  midnight.  Bishop  McKendree  was  also 
there  and  there  were  fifty  members  of  conference  present." 

An  overwhelming  revival  broke  out  and  the  old  State 
House  rang  day  and  night  with  sermons  and  songs,  cries 
and  shouts.  It  was  Raleigh's  first  experience  with  a  Meth- 
odist revival. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  that  conference  was  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  first.  Methodist  church.  It  was  a  wooden  struc- 
ture 50  by  60  feet  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Edenton 
Street  Church  of.  the  present.  It  was  the  first  house  of 
worship  built  by  any  denomination  in  the  city  (not  count- 
ing the  chapel  built  by  William  Glendening).  It  was 
finished  in  1811. 

The  lot  on  which  Edenton  Street  Church  and  parson- 
age are  located  was  donated  to  the  Methodists  by  "Wiley 
Jones,  a  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  The  situ- 
ation was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city  at  that  time 
and  was  on  the  highest  point  of  land  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town.  The  only  fault  that  was  found  with 
the  site  at  that  time  was  that  it  was  too  far  from  the 
business  center  and  inconvenient  to  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation— two  blocks  from  Capitol  Square ! 

At  the  conference  of  1811,  Raleigh  appointment  was 
converted  into  a  station  and  Canellum  H.  Hines  appointed 
as  pastor.  It,  was  changed  back  and  forth  from  station 
to  circuit  and  back  again  to  a  station  several  times  until 
in  1820  it  was  made  a  station  to  continue  so  ever  since. 

A  number  of  great  revivals  in  Raleigh  and  at  camp 
meetings  held  near  the  city  marked  the  days  of  early 
Methodism. 

Rev.  Bennett  T.  Blake,  who  was  stationed  in  Raleigh 
in  1827,  says  that  at  that  time  there  were  three  classes  in 
the  church ;  the  older  whites,  the  more  youthful  whites,  and 
the  colored  members.  There  was  a  union  Sunday  school  in 
which  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  joined.  It 
was  during  this  first  year  of  his  ministry  that  Edenton 
Street  Methodist  Sunday  school  was  organized.  For  the 
whole  of  that  year,  1827,  Mr.  Blake's  salary,  it  is  report- 
ed, was  $100. 

In  1S39  the  first  church  building  was  consumed  by  an 
accidental  fire.  Steps  were  taken  to  erect  another  and 
better  house  of  worship  at  once.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1841.  During  the  two  years  the  congregation 
was  without  a  church  building  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Baptist  church  on  Moores  Square. 

One  of  the  early  preachers  of  Edenton  Street,  who  ac- 
cording to  old  reports  was  one  of  the  strongest  preachers 
of  the  day,  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Doub,  D.  D.,  1851-52.  Re- 
ports show  that  he  had  charge  of  Edenton  Street  Church, 
the  mission  chapel  and  the  African  mission.  The  late  Rev. 
A.  W.  Mangum,  writing  of  early  Methodism  in  Raleigh, 
says: 

"While  here,  Dr.  Doub  preached  a  sermon  on  the  sub- 
ject of  baptism  and  communion,  mainly  replying  to  a  se- 
ries preached  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  Baptist  minister. 
You  know  our  esteemed  Baptist  brethren  nearly  always 
force  these  discussions  upon  us — assailing  us  or  our  doc- 
trines so  that  we  must  advance  to  our  own  defense.  These 
sermons  were  regarded  as  settling  the  questions  in  the 
church  and  community." 

It  is  said  that  it  was  a  pamphlet  of  sermons  by  Dr. 
Doub  that  settled  the  doubts  about  baptism,  of  E.  M.  Mar- 
vin, who  later  became  one  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  church. 


Mr.  Mangum  in  his  account  of  early  Methodism  in 
Raleigh,  says: 

"On  through  the  various  stages  of  the  war  the  old 
church  worked  on,  .prayed  on,  struggled  on,  now  and  then 
glowing  with  revival  fervor.  During  those  days  of  crucial 
tests — days  of  tears  and  blood  and  death — the  whole  mem- 
bership clung  together  in  the  warfare  for  Immanuel. 
Around  the  altars,  time  and  again,  were  seen  the  gray  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiers  as  they  bowed  and  plead  for  mercy, 
side  by  side  with  the  citizens.  As  a  church  old  Edenton 
Street  emerged  from  the  war  cloud  with  faith  \uisubdued 
and  hope  undimmed  and  ardor  unchanged,  and  resolution 
unbroken.  Her  members,  nearly  all,  came  out  of  the  war 
comparatively  poor,  and  none  of  them  redeemed  their  for- 
tunes, or  enlarged  them,  by  speculating  on  the  sad  neces- 
sities of  a  conquered  people." 

As  far  back  as  1850  the  importance  of  providing  a 
separate  room  for  the  school  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  of  the  church  and  in  1787,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  procure  a  plan  for  the  uses  of  the  children,  sub- 
mitted instead  a  plan  for  the  building  of  a  whole  school; 
the  result  being  the  erection  of  a  Sunday  school  building 
which  was  dedicated  in  1881.  The  Sunday  school  at  that 
date  had  37  officers  and  teachers  and  355  members. 

Early  in  July,  following  the  dedication  of  the  school 
in  April  the  old  church  building  was  torn  clown  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  church  which  stands  today  on  the  same  spot 
as  the  old  building.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  church 
was  laid  September  13,   1881. 

The  dedication  of  the  church  on  Sunday,  May  22,  1887, 
was  a  great  occasion  in  the  history  of  both  church  and 
Sunday  school.  Following  is  an  account  of  the  exercise 
of  that  day : 

"On  Sunday,  May  22,  1887,  Edenton  Street  Church  was 
dedicated  by  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  of  South  Carolina. 
The  dedication  exercises  were  splendidly  arranged  and 
were  impressively  performed.  One  of  the  largest  audien- 
ces ever  assembled  in  a  church  in  this  city  was  present. 

The  services  began  by  singing  the  doxology,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  voices  in  grand  thanksgiving  chorus  sent 
up  their  thanks  and  praise  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow. 

"The  dedicatory  hymn,  written  by  ex-Governor  W.  W. 
Holden,  was  grandly  rendered  by  the  vast  congregation. 

"Bishop  Duncan  preached  the  dedication  sermon,  tak- 
ing his  text  from  Jeremiah  6  :16.  For  one  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  on  a  sultry  day  he  kept  the  audience  of  1,200  peo- 
ple intensely  interested,  as  he  reviewed  Methodism  from 
the  days  of  Wesley  and  Asbury.  He  alluded  to  the  work 
of  building  the  church,  the  anxiety,  patience,  and  waiting- 
which  had  attended  it  during  six  years.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  paid  for,  that  there  were 
no  debts  hanging  over  the  church  to  embarrass  the  joy  and 
thankfulness  with  which  they  could  worship  therein. 

"At  the  close  of  the  sermon  Judge  Walter  Clark  for 
the  trustees,  presented  the  church,  which  was  formally 
dedicated  by  the  bishop. 
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"In  the  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  a  grand  Sunday  school 
mass  meeting  was  held  at  which  short  and  spicy  addresses 
were  made  by  Bishop  Duncan,  Rev.  E.  A.  Yates.  D.  D., 
and  Rev.  A.  W.  Mangum,  D.  D.,  interspersed  with  music. 
At  night  Rev.  John  E.  Edwards,  D.  D.,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  pastor  of  the  church  forty-five  years  before,  preached 
the  sermon." 

Growth  of  the  Sunday  school  and  church  has  been 
steady.  Early  in  1900  the  old  Sunday  school  building 
became  uncomfortably  cramped  for  room.  In  February, 
1909,  a  movement  was  started  for  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
Sunday  school  plant  and  on  Monday,  May  2,  1910,  after 
a  farewell  service  was  held  in  the  old  building  on  Sunday 
night  preceding,  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  and  larger  building. 

On  Sunday,  April  28,  1912,  the  new  Sunday  school 
building  was  formally  opened  with  exercises  extending 
through  the  clay,  music,  short  addresses,  greetings  from 
representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  the  church 
and  Sunday  school  and  from  representatives  of  other 
churches  of  the  city,  marking  the  occasion.  The  building 
when  erected  cost  $31,000.  It  was  built  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Rev.  H.  M.  North. 

A  bit  staid  and  dignified  in  their  heritage  of  the  past, 
the  members  of  Edenton  Street  Church  a  little  over  six 
years  ago  began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  something  was  happening  to  the  church.  It  was  not 
many  months  after  the  coming  of  Rev.  W.  W.  Peele  that  it 
was  seen  that  the  church,  which  had  always  been  adequate 
to  seat  the  congregation  except  on  the  special  occasions 
when  conference  was  in  session  or  the  bishop  was  to  preach, 
was  far  from  large  enough. 

Sunday  was  a  hard  day  for  the  ushers  who  spent  most 
of  the  time  of  the  services  carrying  in  and  out  extra  chairs 
until  every  aisle  was  lined  and  every  inch  of  space  was 
taken.  So  the  church  auditorium  was  enlarged  from  a 
seating  capacity  of  800  to  a  capacity  of  1,200  and  still 
the  church  remained  crowded  with  extra  chairs  placed 
wherever  there  was  space. 

Mr.  Peele  served  as  pastor  of  Edenton  Street  for  five 
years,  breaking  all  precedents  id'  the  itinerant,  system  of 
the  church. 

Rev.  Walter  Adair  Stanbury  has  been  pastor  of  Eden- 
ton Street  for  the  past  two  years.  The  report  of  the  church 
at  the  annual  conference  held  in  November  showed  a  mem- 
bership of  1743  and  a  total  of  $54,425  raised  for  all  causes. 


The  Sunday  school  reported  a  membership  of  1652  and 
an  average  attendance  of  1,000. 

Edenton  Street  supports  a  foreign  missionary,  Rev.  T. 
H.  Yun.  president  of  the  Songdo  Higher  Common  School, 
of  Songdo,  Korea. 

Raleigh  is  a  college  city  and  while  there  are  no  Meth- 
odist schools  in  the  city  Edenton  Street  draws  a  large 
number  of  students  from  all  of  the  colleges  and  from  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  which  is  located  in  the  city. 
The  congregations  on  Sundays  are  largely  made  up  of 
young  people.  Aside  from  the  church  services  an  effort 
is  made  to  draw  these  students  from  out  of  town  into  the 
work  of  all  of  the  organizations  of  the  church. 

Inseparably  bound  up  in  the  history  of  Edenton  Street 
Church  is  Edenton  Street  Sunday  School  and  the  man 
back  of  the  Sunday  school,  Joseph  G.  Brown,  who  for 
twenty-seven  years  has  been  superintendent.  For  fifty 
years  he  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  school  as  officer, 
teacher  and  superintendent.  Bank  president  and  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  Raleigh,  Mr.  Brown's  chief 
interest  through  the  years  has  been  Edenton  Street  Church 
and  Sunday  school.  His  work  and  influence  there  for  more 
than  half  a  century  can  never  be  estimated. 

Edenton  Street  Sunday  School  is  a  well-organized, 
smooth  running  body.  An  annual  standard  training  school 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  Sunday  school  in  addition  to 
the  regular  teacher-training  class. 

Adjoining  the  Cradle  Roll  Department  is  a  Mothers' 
Department.  While  the  little  folks  are  having  their  first 
Sunday  school  lessons  the  mothers  can  meet  nearby  in  their 
own  class  room.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Mothers'  De- 
partment does  not  always  follow  the  International  Sunday 
School  lessons,  but  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  mothers. 
Physicians,  baby  specialists  and  child  psychologists  often 
address  the  class. 

Raleigh  is  the  capital  city  of  North  Carolina  and  there 
are  many  girls  and  young  men  employed  in  the  State 
offices.  Close  on  to  two  thousand  students  attend  the  North 
Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 
For  all  of  these  young  people,  temporary  residents  of  the 
city,  special  classes  are  provided   in  the  Sunday  school. 

Among  its  old  members  who  have  gone  out  for  service 
in  the  church  at  large  are:  Jesse  L.  Cuninggim,  J.  Marvin 
Culbreth,  Ed  Pell,  Miss  Mary  Pescud,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Brazil;  and  Miss  Frances  Burkhead,  of  a 
mission  school  in  China. 
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A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHILDREN'S  WORK  OF  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE 


After  that  memorable  general  conference  in  Atlanta 
in  1878,  when  the  women  were  given  permission  to  or- 
ganize their  own  missionary  work,  organizations  began  at 
once  to  spring  up  all  over  Southern  Methodism.  From 
the  minutes  of  the  very  first  board  meeting  we  read  the 
following:  "There  was  a  pleasant  interlude  concerning 
the  organization  of  children's  missionary  societies."  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  our  mothers  early  had  the  interest  of 
the  children  and  their  missionary  training  on  their  hearts. 
North  Carolina  was  among  the  first  conferences  to  organ- 
ize. At  Charlotte  conference  in  December,  1878,  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was  or- 
ganized with  my  husband's  mother,  Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson, 
as  president.  Even  before  this  organized  work  there  had 
been  children's  missionary  societies  organized  in  our  con- 
ference. The  Busy  Bees,  organized  by  "Aunt  Bumpas" 
in  Greensboro,  must  date  back  almost  to  1870.  There  were 
perhaps  others  before  the  separate  organization  of  the  Wo- 
man's Work.  After  that  the  work  among  the  children  in- 
creased rapidly.  In  1880  we  find  ten  Junior  Societies  at 
work  in  our  Southern  Methodism,  while  many  children's 
names  were  enrolled  in  the  adult  societies,  their  mothers 
paying  their  dues.  Among  the  Junior  Societies  of  1880 
we  find  the  Weldon  Children's  Missionary  Society  with 
13  members  and  paying  $3.80.  In  the  minutes  of  1881 
we  find  the  first  Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  Young 
People's  and  Children's  Societies.  In  that  .year  we  have 
mentioned  from  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  Greens- 
boro Children's  Missionary  Society  and  the  Cary  Helpers, 
with  116  members  and  money  remitted,  $45.61.  In  1882 
and  1883  we  see  the  names  of  the  Wilson  Gatherers,  Wins- 
ton Juniors,  and  the  Kinston  Young  Workers  added.  These 
seem  to  have  reported  with  the  adult  societies.  Not  until 
188-t  do  we  find  mention  of  a  separate  organization  report- 
ing separately.  By  that  time,  a  number  of  independent 
mission  bands  had  sprung  up  in  the  conference.  I  myself 
belonged  to  one  in  Chapel  Hill  organized  by  my  dear  old 
friend,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Martin,  who  still  lives  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  Page  of  Aberdeen.  Through  Dr.  Young  J. 
Allen,  Mrs.  Martin  got  a  young  Chinese  boy  for  us  to 
educate.  Even  now  I  can  remember  the  thrills  which 
came  to  me  as  a  small  child  while  we  worked  to  educate 
that  boy.  I  can  never  forget  how  I  sat  at  Mrs.  Martin's 
feet  and  learned  to  sew  on  little  garments  to  be  sold  to 
raise  money  for  our  Chinese  boy  and  listened  to  the  mis- 
sionary stories  read  or  told  to  us.  I  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  my  sainted 
mother,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Mangum,  the  president,  took  me  with 
her  to  the  meetings.  How  can  I  help  being  interested  in 
the  children's  work? 

In  1882,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Black,  wife  of  one  of  our  leading 
preachers,  Dr.  Black,  organized  the  children  of  the  North 


Carolina  Conference.  She  gave  our  name  of  Bright  Jewels 
and  taught  us  to  call  her  "Aunt  Mary."  As  her  husband 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate 
at  that  time  she  conducted  a  children's  column,  urging  us 
to  write  letters  which  she  published  in  the  column.  These 
letters  and  her  loving  answers  to  them  became  a  great  joy 
to  all  the  Bright  Jewels.  When  in  1893,  after  months  of 
intense  suffering  our  "Aunt  Mary"  left  us  for  her  Heaven- 
ly Home,  our  hearts  were  broken.  She  had  had  our  Bright 
Jewels  for  eleven  years  and  many  still  live  to  honor  her 
memory  and  to  carry  on  the  work  she  started.  At  her 
death  the  children  desired  to  do  something  to  honor  her 
memory,  and  at  the  next  annual  meeting  they  pledged 
$2,500  for  a  memorial  to  "Aunt  Mary."  At  that  time  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Hendren,  "Aunt  Lizzie,"  was  made  superintendent 
of  the  Children's  Work.  She  gave  herself  untiringly  to 
help  the  children  raise  this  amount  and  to  increase  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  children.  At  this  time  Dr.  Annie 
Walter,  afterward  Mrs.  Fearn,  our  missionary  then  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  in  Suchow,  China,  wrote  to  the 
Missionary  Advocate,  telling  of  the  suffering  of  the  little 
Chinese  children,  who  could  not  be  treated  in  the  hospital 
because  of  lack  of  room,  and  made  a  plea  for  an  addition 
to  the  hospital.  Bishop  Galloway  added  his  endorsement 
to  her  appeal.  This  touched  the  hearts  of  our  Bright 
Jewels,  and  through  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Swindell,  they  asked  the  Woman's  Board  to  let  them 
build  a  ward  in  loving  memory  of  "Aunt  Mary  Black." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  McGavock  they  built  a  hall  in- 
stead of  a  ward.  It  was  thus  that  the  Mary  Black  Memori- 
al Hospital  came  into  being.  The  Bright  Jewels  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  raised  all  the  money  for  this 
hall  except  $500.00  given  by  the  Light  Bearers  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference.  This  work  was  a 
great  source  of  inspiration  to  the  children  of  our  confer- 
ence and  for  many  years  all  of  their  money  went  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Mary  Black  Hospital.  Under  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Hendren  the  work  grew  steadily  as  she  gave  to  it  the 
thought  and  the  strength  of  the  best  years  of  her  life. 
Now  though  the  days  of  her  active  work  are  over  her 
prayers  are  still  underneath  our  work  and  we  are  lifted 
up  toward  God  by  them.  As  Mrs.  Hendren 's  strength 
began  to  fail,  I,  Mrs.  X.  H.  D.  Wilson,  was  appointed  to 
assist  her.  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  her  help 
and  for  the  influence  of  her  beautiful  Jife. 

When  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  were 
united,  Mrs.  Hendren  resigned,  and  I  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  her  work.  Since  then  a  larger  life  has  opened 
for  our  children's  work  and  we  are  steadily  going  forward, 
a  mighty  band  of  children,  united  to  do  the  Master's  work. 
The  report  for  1925  shows  87  Baby  Divisions  with  1341 
names  enrolled  and  171   Junior  Divisions  with  4,646  mem- 
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bers.  The  Juniors  raised  $4,540.56  and  the  Babies  $591.56, 
a  total  of  $5,132.12,  besides  $273.11  raised  for  local  work. 
No  small  gift  from  the  children  to  help  spread  the  Gospel 
story ! 

But  onward,  still  onward,  let  us  go  until  children  of 


all  nations  are  won  for  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  women,  we 
beg  you  to  help  us  until  every  child  in  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  is  a  member  of  the  Children's  Missionary  So- 
cieties.    And  may  God  bless  the  work  of  our  children. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson. 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  MISSIONARIES 


It  is  interesting  to  recall  at  this  time  that  Melville  Gpx, 
the  first  American  Methodist  Missionary  to  a  foreign  land, 
volunteered  and  was  sent  out  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to 
Liberia,  in  1S32.  In  1859  Ellen  Morpliis,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  old  Greensboro  Female  College  (now  Greens- 
boro College  for  Women),  was  married  to  Rev.  Marcus  L. 
Wood  and  went  with  him  to  China  to  share  his  labors  there 
as  a  missionary  from  our  church.  During  the  years  since 
then,  the  Conferences  of  our  state  have  been  well  repre- 
sented on  the  various  fields. 

In  1S67  a  little  girl  baby  was  born  in  the  parsonage 
at  Snow  Hill  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Bonaparte  Martin. 
It  is  not  strange  that  in  so  Godly  a  home  this  little  girl 
was  converted  when  quite  young,  and  joined  the  church  in 
Chapel  Hill  where  her  parents  were  then  living  in  1879. 
She  went  with  her  uncle  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  in  May,  1881, 
and  attended  school  at  Lawrence  University  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1883.  After  returning  home  she  taught  school  two 
years  in  Onslow  County,  and  three  and  a  half  years  in 
Person  County.  Earnestly  desiring  to  serve  God  in  a 
definite  way,  she  felt  called  to  the  foreign  mission  field,  so 
she  volunteered  and  was  accepted  by  the  Board  in  1894. 
After  a  year  at  the  training  school,  she  was  appointed  to 
work  in  China,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Coptic, 
August  26,  1896.  Assisting  Miss  Atkinson  in  Soochow,  she 
had  charge  also  of  some  of  the  day  schools  in  Shanghai. 
In  July  of  1901  she  resigned,  came  home,  was  married, 
and  is  now  Mrs.  James  Morris,  a  faithful  worker  in  the 
missionary  society  of  her  home  church,  near  Franklinton, 
Raleigh  District. 

Before  this,  however,  our  conference  was  recruited  in 
its  missionary  ranks  by  the  enlistment  of  Mary  Peseud,  of 
Raleigh.  She  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1857,  her  parents, 
Edward  Peseud  of  Virginia  and  Sarah  R.  Tucker  of  Balti- 
more, living  there  till  in  1872  they  came  to  Raleigh.  After 
being  graduated  from  the  public  schools  in  Baltimore,  she 
took  a  two.  years  course  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  which  she  was  graduated  in 
1884.  She  volunteered  for  foreign  missionary  service,  was 
accepted  by  the  Board  for  work  in  Brazil,  in  June,  1898, 
sailed  from  New  York  July  5th  and  reached  Rio  July  27th. 
Well  educated,  a  cultured  gentlewoman,  conscientious  and 
consecrated  she  served  her  Lord  there  faithfully  and  well 
till  for  health  reasons  she  was  obliged  to  come  home,  but 
He  has  restored  to  her  a  measure  of  physical  strength,  and 
she  is  actively  serving  Him  through  the  departments  of 
her  missionarv  society  of  her  home  church  in   Raleigh,  her 


influence  radiating  from  there  throughout  our  conference. 

Elizabeth  Davis  was  another  little  parsonage  daughter, 
whose  parents,  Godly  and  consecrated,  early  led  her  to  fol- 
low their  Lord.  As  a  child  she  delighted  to  hear  the  stories 
of  heathen  children,  and  loved  the  missionary  cause  so 
much  that  she  told  "Aunt  Mary"  (Mrs.  W.  A.  Black,  the 
pioneer  in  our  conference  of  work  for  missions  among  the 
children  whom  she  called  her  "Bright  Jewels")  that  she 
wanted  to  be  a  missionary  when  she  grew  up.  As  she 
grew  older  this  love  and  desire  strengthened  into  determi- 
nation, directing  much  of  her  preparation  for  life  work. 
After  being  graduated  from  Greensboro  College,  she  taught 
school  for  a  few  months,  when  she  was  chosen  to  take  charge 
of  thirty-six  orphan  children,  and  she  thought  for  awhile 
that  in  this  she  had  found  her  mission.  But  she  soon  re- 
alized that  her  call  was  to  foreign  service,  and  in  1897 
determined  to  answer  it.  After  .two  years  at  Scarritt,  from 
which  she  was  graduated  in  May,  1900,  she  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  to  Brazil,  sailing  from  New  York  soon  after 
with  Miss  Glenn.  She  is  still  in  Brazil,  the  happy  wife  of 
Rev.  W.  B.  Borchers,  sharing  his  missionary  labors  with 
him,  and  making  their  home  a  place  of  rest  and  retreat, 
as  often  as  she  can,  for  those  tired  missionaries  who  need 
it. 

Another  Elizabeth  Davis  joined  the  ranks  of  our  home 
workers  in  1903,  but,  for  health  reasons,  retired,  and  now 
in  her  home  town,  Areola,  she  is  "carrying  on"  for  her 
Master  through  the  departmental  work  of  church  and  mis- 
sionary society. 

Into  a  home  in  Fayetteville,  beautifully  simple  in  its 
appointments,  but  royal  m  its  gracious  hospitality  and 
sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  which  from  its  in- 
stitution has  always  pervaded  it,  God  sent  some  of  His 
chosen  ones  to  a  father  and  mother  whose  entire  consecra- 
tion and  devotion  to  Him  fitted  them  to  be  so  entrusted. 
Elizabeth  Lamb  was  born  into  this  home  in  May  1875,  and 
into  the  church  in  1884.  She  felt  called  to  definite  mis- 
sionary service  for  several  years,  and  in  1904,  after  having 
taught  eight  years  in  the  Fayetteville  graded  school,  she 
volunteered  for  foreign  service,  making  application  to  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  session  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  was  accepted  and  after  two  years  at  Scarritt 
was  appointed  to  work  in  Brazil.  The  heroic  service  she 
gave  there  under  conditions  not  very  favorable,  so  under- 
mined her  health  that  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
sign in  1915.  Broken  in  bodily  vigor,  but  with  her  mental 
ability  unimpaired  and  her  spiritual  endowment  increas- 
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ing  with  every  year,  God  is  using  her,  seemingly,  as  ef- 
fectively here  in  our  own  conference  in  our  great  mission- 
ary task  and  for  the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom,  as  He 
could  have  used  her  in  Brazil  where  her  heart  is  still. 
While  we  deplore  their  physical  weakness  and  are  dis- 
tressed when  they  suffer,  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  never  ceases  to  thank 
God  for  the  presence  and  influence  of  His  two  invalided 
servants,  Miss  Mary  Pescud  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Lamb. 

"My  parents  were  Christians,  for  which  I  have  al- 
ways thanked  God,"  says  our  dear  deaconness,  Ellen  Gain- 
ey.  She  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm  in  Cumberland 
County,  near  Fayetteville.  Because  she  was  a  delicate 
child  she  could  not  always  enter  into  the  activities  and  en- 
joy the  games  that  children,  so  reared,  love,  but  was  rather 
a  quiet,  meditative  child,  and  puzzled  about  things.  When 
she  was  about  twelve  years  old  she  used  to  collect  together 
the  little  colored  children  of  the  farm  on  a  little  knoll 
under  a  big  tree,  and  teach  them  the  Sunday  school  les- 
sons on  Sunday  afternoons — because  "she  felt  so  sorry  for 
them" — in  which,  she  feels  now,  God  was  directly  lead- 
ing her.  She  was  graduated  from  Littleton  College,  "the 
maker  of  missionaries,"  where  her  vision  of  service  became 
clearer  and  more  definite.  After  a  period  of  service  in- 
cluding a  year  of  teaching  in  Mr.  Rhodes'  Boys  School  and 
a  year  in  the  office  of  the  school,  she  went,  in  response  to 
a  call  for  a  worker,  to  the  cotton  mill  village  of  McCall,  S. 
G,  where  she  worked  for  two  and  a  half  years.  But  feel- 
ing the  need  of  more  adequate  preparation  than  she  had 
in  only  her  education  and  her  desire  to  serve  when  and 
where  she  could,  she  went  to  Nashville  and  was  graduated 
from  the  training  school  there  in  1910,  was  consecrated 
deaconness  at  the  last  session  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sion Conference  meeting  in  Nashville  in  1910.  She  was 
appointed,  and  served  six  years,  head  resident  of  Louis- 
ville Wesley  House,  followed  by  two  years  at  the  Co-opera- 
tive Home,  Houston,  Texas,  three  years  at  Kingdom  House, 
St.  Louis,  and  three  years  "leave  of  absence"  to  be  with 
her  mother  on  the  farm — "I  needed  those  three  years  on 
the  farm,  and  am  so  glad  to  have  had  them" —  then  an 
urgent  call  came  to  her  to  return  to  her  first  appointment, 
and  as  her  mother  moved  into  Fayetteville  to  live,  she 
returned  to  her  work  and  is  now  busy  and  happy  in  it. 

Grace  Church,  Wilmington,  Wilmington  District,  has 
had  one  of  her  own  girls  on  the  foreign  field  since  1912. 
Ida  Hankins  received  her  early  training  in  the  Bright 
Jewels,  and  the  Junior  and  Senior  missionary  societies  of 
the  Church.  While  attending  the  North  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  in  Greensboro,  she  had  several  good  courses  in 
Bible  and  Mission  study,  and  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  received 
more  training  in  Christian  service.  Upon  her  return  home 
after  having  been  graduated  from  college,  she  entered  heart- 
ily into  the  work  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  Epworth 
League,  with  no  other  thought  than  to  serve  in  the  place 
where  she  was,  which  with  her  work  in  the  public  schools 
seemed  to  fully  satisfy  her  desire  for  service.  Under  the 
influence,  however,   of  a  series  of   missionary  sermons  by 


her  pastor,  Rev.  N.  M.  Watson,  setting  forth  the  great 
need  for  trained  teachers  on  the  foreign  fields,  she  felt  her 
definite  call,  and  answered  it.  She  applied  to  the  Woman's 
Board  and  was  accepted.  After  one  year  at  Scarritt  she 
was  sent  to  Carolina  Institute,  Seoul,  Korea,  serving  there 
as  Assistant  Principal  until  her  furlough  five  years  later. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  she 
was  called  home  by  the  last  illness  of  her  mother,  she  has 
been  at  Mary  Helm  School,  Songdo,  Korea,  finding  happi- 
ness in  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence  with  her  in 
the  place  to  which  He  called  her,  and  encouragement  in 
seeing  the  results  of  her  work  in  the  rapid  mental  and 
spiritual  development  of  the  girls  she  teaches.  She  is 
greatly  loved  and  honored  by  her  District  which  is  justly 
proud  of  her. 

The  Durham  District  is  proud  to  claim  for  its  own, 
Alice  Green,  of  Graham,  though  Fayetteville  District  claims 
her  also  by  naming  one  of  its  auxiliaries  "Alice  Green" 
for  her,  and  because  this  loved  missionary  spends  much 
of  her  time  with  a  sister  in  Jonesboro.  She  received  her 
college  education  at  Littleton  College,  over  which  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Rhodes  presided  so  splendidly  until  it  was 
burned  several  years  ago.  It  was  said  of  this  college  that 
no  girl  dared  to  enter  there,  -unless  she  were  willing  to 
risk,  under  the  spiritual  influence  pervading  it,  having  to 
make  the  decision  for  or  against  life  service  as  a  missionary 
in  either  foreign  or  home  fields.  Since  1912  it  has  been 
her  privilege  to  witness  for  Christ  in  China.  Her  work  has 
been  primarily  evangelistic  with  a  close  touch  with  the 
young  women  of  China,  especially  among  the  government 
students.  She  has  been  stationed  at  Changchow,  our  new- 
est mission  station.  She  is  spending  the  closing  months 
of  her  furlough  studying  at  Scarritt,  and  Peabody,  and 
doing  quite  a  bit  of  observation  work  at  the  different 
churches  and  social  centers  in  Nashville,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  her  return  to  her  work  in  China  this  summer  or 
autumn. 

The  Lowder  sisters,  Rosa,  a  registered  nurse  in  Korea, 
1916,  and  Sarah,  a  deaconness  here  at  home,  1915,  are  par- 
sonage daughters,  their  parents  being  noted  for  their  de- 
voted, spiritual  lives.  They  were  graduated  from  Little- 
ton College  where  they  were  both  members  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Band.  After  their  terms  at  Scarritt,  Rosa  re- 
ceived her  training  to  lie  a  missionary  trained  nurse  at 
Vanderbilt  Hospital  in  Nashville,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore  where  she  took  a  post  graduate  course, 
and  a  year  at  the  Methodist  Training  School  in  Nashville 
from  which  institution  she  received  a  diploma  as  a  mis- 
sionary nurse.  Her  first  appointment  was  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  serve  as  a  nurse  at  the  Wesley  House,  which  she 
filled  for  two  years.  She  was  then  asked  to  accept  work 
in  the  foreign  department  of  missions  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Ivey  Hospital  at  Songdo,  Korea.  She  has  filled  this 
place  for  eight  years,  having  had  one  furlough,  and  is  now 
serving  as  Superintendent  of  Nurses  at  this  hospital  where 
one  of  her  duties  is  to  help  train  young  Korean  women  to 
be  nurses.     As  deaconness,  Sarah  has  served  a1    Kingdom 
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House,  St.  Louis,  Wesley  House,  Atlanta,  and  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Bethlehem  House,  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  she  has 
been  for  several  years. 

When  Sallie  Lou  McKinnon  is  mentioned  Rockingham 
District  throws  up  its  head,  puffs  out  its  chest,  and  struts, 
for  it  is  proud  of  Sallie  Lou  and  devoted  to  her.  She  was 
born  in  Maxton  in  1889,  and  spent  her  life  there,  receiving 
her  education  there  and  at  Randolph  Macon  College  in 
Virginia.  When,  as  a  child,  she  was  a  member  of  the 
Bright  Jewel  Band  led  by  Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  our  Con- 
ference Superintendent  of  Children's  Work,  her  interest 
in  missions  was  aroused,  and  grew  as  she  grew,  until  she 
felt  her  own  definite  call  to  go  with  the  message.  During 
the  intervening  years  she  had  some  experience  in  teaching, 
but  she  could  not  get  away  from  her  call  to  definite  ser- 
vice, and  held  offices  in  our  conference  of  Superintendent 
of  Study  and  Publicity,  and  Corresponding  Secretary. 
While  studying  at  Scarritt  in  order  to  prepare  herself  bet- 
ter for  definite  work  at  home,  she  volunteered  for  service 
as  foreign  missionary  and  was  accepted  in  1917.  Having 
a  fine  heritage  in  birth,  possessing  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  endowments  of  splendid  type,  with  a  charming 
personality,  she  is  well  fitted  to  be  a  forceful  influence  in 
whatever  she  attempts  to  do,  and  as  she  has  dedicated  it  all 
to  her  Master,  He  is  using  her  to  His  honor  and  glory. 
She  was  transferred  last  year  from  Virginia  School,  IIu- 
chow,  to  McTyeire  School,  Shanghai,  of  which  she  is  the 
principal. 

Again  Rockingham  District  is  proud  to  claim  as  its 
own  daughter,  Mary  Ella  McCall  of  Laurel  Hill,  another 
child  of  the  parsonage.  She  was  educated  at  her  home  ■ 
school,  at  Littleton  College,  Louisburg  College  and  Scar- 
ritt. Having  felt  her  call  to  missionary  service  in  early 
life,  answering  it  in  her  own  heart,  she  volunteered  as 
soon  as  she  could,  and  was  accepted  for  the  home  field  in 
1921.  She  has  spent  four  full,  happy  years  at  Paine  Col- 
lege, Augusta,  Ga.,  years  which  have  meant  much  to  her 
in  growth  of  spirit  and  wisdom  and  filled  her  full  of  love 
for  this  especial  phase  of  the  missionary  task.  As  she  has 
put  herself  whole-heartedly  into  it,  giving  it  the  best  she 
has,  she  has  herself  received  rich  blessings  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  her  Lord's  presence  with  her. 

In  that  same  year,  1921,  -Jennie  Congleton  of  Green- 
ville, Washington  District,  received  her  first  appointment. 
She  was  born  in  Greenville,  and  lived  there  all  her  life. 
Going  to  Scarritt  in  1919,  she  was  graduated  from  there 
in  1921,  and  appointed  by  Council  that  year  to  Wesley 
House  in  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  In  the  summer  of  1923  she 
was  transferred  to  the  work  she  is  doing  now,  deaconess 
for  Frederick  Ave.  Methodist  E.  Church,  South,  in  Balti- 
more. Washington  District  has  every  right  to  feel  the 
pride  in  her  that  it  does  feel. 

Durham  District  has  another  missionary  daughter  to 
love  in  Mary  Nichols  of  Roxboro.  She  is  beginning  her 
fourth  year  under  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council  as 
deaconess  at  the  Methodist  Institute.  Trinity  Institutional 
Church,  Richmond.  Va.,  where  she  is  in  charge  of  the  wo- 


men and  children's  work.  Each  year  has  brought  her 
greater  joy  in  the  service,  and  though  carrying  for  her, 
also,  many  trials  and  disappointments,  the  joy  is  so  much 
greater  than  all  else,  that  the  trials  are  soon  forgotten,  and 
she  hopes,  if  God  sees  best,  that  she  may  continue  in  some 
phase  of  Council  work  as  long  as  she  lives. 

Olivia  Miller  of  the  Wilmington  District  was  accepted 
for  home  service  after  her  two  years  at  Scarritt,  and  served 
at  Vashti,  afterwards  receiving  a  Mexican  appointment, 
but  for  health  reasons  has  not  yet  been  able  to  sail. 

Once  again  Rockingham  District  comes  forward  to  claim 
Euline  Smith  of  Hamlet,  who  received  her  first  appoint- 
ment and  sailed  for  Korea  in  1925.  She  was  born  in 
Atlanta  in  1897,  and  before  coming  to  settle  down  in  Ham- 
let, lived  for  various  periods  with  her  parents,  in  Wash- 
ington City,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Raleigh  and  Bleuett's  Palls, 
X.  C.  Between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years,  she 
read  the  whole  Bible  through.  In  1913-14,  while  still  a 
high  school  girl  of  only  sixteen  years,  she  attended  an  In- 
ternational Student  Volunteer  meeting  in  Kansas  City, 
and  was  so  deeply  impressed  that  she  earnestly  desired  to 
volunteer  with  the  1500  student  volunteers  there.  She  has 
had  the  advantage  of  having  an  unusually  pious  mother 
whose  influence  has  left  its  impress  upon  her  whole  life. 
Having  finished  her  education  in  much  less  than  the  usual 
time  so  consumed  because  of  her  quick,  fine  mind  by  which 
she  won  certain  distinctions  in  the  different  schools  and 
colleges  she  attended,  possessing  a  natural  aptness  in  math- 
ematics, she  obtained  and  held  several  important  business 
positions,  each  one  being  a  promotion.  During  all  this 
time,  in  which  was  included  also  a  year's  teaching  of  a 
country  school,  there  was  always  present  the  desire  to  be 
a  missionary.  She  was  active  in  all  the  church  organiza- 
tions, usually  holding  an  office,  and  when  Miss  Emma 
Tucker  came  to  Hamlet  to  hold  a  meeting,  she  did  much 
personal  work  among  the  young  people.  She  had  tithed 
for  years,  but  at  this  time  she  told  her  mother  she  had 
determined  to  return  a  fifth  of  all  that  she  had  to  the 
Lord.  Two  months  later  she  attended  the  Epworth  League 
Conference  in  Morehead  City,  and  there  volunteered  for 
foreign  service,  in  Korea,  preferably.  She  is  now  in  her 
chosen  field  studying  the  language  and  impatient  to  be  at 
what  she  considers  her  real  work. 

Elizabeth  City  District  claims  Ruth  Willard  Merritt, 
who  was  born  in  the  parsonage  at  Winfall  in  this  district, 
to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Merritt.  She  joined  the  church  at 
Windsor  at  the  age  of  eight  years.  After  finishing  high 
school,  she  entered  Littleton  College,  and  while  there  she 
volunteered  to  be  a  missionary  while  attending  one  of  the 
conferences  at  Blue  Ridge.  She  was  graduated,  valedic- 
torian of  her  class,  from  Littleton  College  in  1917,  and 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  entered  Trinity  College,  being  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1919.  She  then  taught  two  years  in 
Athens,  Ala.,  and  two  years  at  Carolina  College,  Maxton, 
N.  C.  Entering  Scarritt  in  the  fall  of  1923,  she  was  grad- 
uated from  there  in  1925,  receiving  also  her  A.  M.  degree. 
She  was  consecrated  at  the  meeting  of   Council  in  1925, 
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received  her  appointment  to  Brazil,  but  her  sailing  was 
delayed  for  a  few  months  to  allow  her  some  necessary  rest, 
and  she  spent  this  time  with  her  parents.  She  sailed  Janu- 
ary 9th  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  where  she  will  enter 
Collegio  Bennett  for  language  study  preparatory  to  her 
missionary  work.  Loved  and  valued,  Ruth  is  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  her  conference  and  friends. 
While  each  district   feels,  naturally,   a   more   personal 


pride  in  and  love  for  its  own  missionary  daughters,  our 
conference  loves  and  esteems  them  all,  delighting  to  honor 
them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  They  are  ours,  and 
because  they  are  also  representing  us  in  places  where  we 
can  not  go,  may  our  Father  hold  them  in  His  loving,  pro- 
tecting arms,  blessing  them  and  preserving  them  always. 

j 

Mrs.  J.  LeGrand  Everett. 


1892-1926 


See  what  a  young  girl's  vision  for  youug  girls  brought 
about!  This  young  girl  attended  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Society  and  decided  that  it  was  impossible  for  girls.  The 
ladies  knelt  and  bowed  their  heads  so  low  between  the  bench- 
es to  pray  so  that  not  a  word  could  be  heard ;  therefore,  no 
one  could  be  interested.  So,  to  the  minister  they  went  with 
this  problem.  He  told  them  if  they  could  find  a  suitable 
leader,  they  might  have  another  society.  The}'  succeeded, 
and  the  very  next  Sunday  afternoon  were  organized  by 
our  beloved  Mrs.  J.  L.  Cuninggim,  our  Conference  Presi- 
dent, then  living  in  Raleigh,  her  very  presence  bringing  a 
benediction.  After  a  short  talk  and  prayer  by  her,  they 
went  immediately  into  the  election  of  officers.  Of  the  nine 
charter  members,  two  have  gone  to  the  foreign  field,  Miss 
Mary  Pescud,  our  first  President  (who  served  us  five  years) 
and  Miss  Frances  Burkhead,  our  first  Recording  Secretary. 
Five  out  of  the  nine  are  married,  three  living  in  other 
cities;  we  loaned  one  to  the  Baptist  Church,  that  leaves 
four  of  the  nine  on  our  roll  today,  all  living.  This  is  the 
story  of  our  first  recorded  meeting.  No  ready-made  pro- 
grams or  year  books  were  gotten  out  for  auxiliaries  at 
that  time,  hence  a  program  committee  to  arrange  the  pro- 
gram for  each  monthly  meeting.  Very  soon  in  their  young 
life  they  voted  for  half-time  Bible  and  mission  study.  The 
minutes  say  it  was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  ^better.  Of 
course,  every  one  knows  we  had  dues,  pledges,  etc.,  to 
bring,  but  the  plucky  young  people  were  giving  a  special 
to  Frances  Bumpas  Lectureship  before  they  were  two 
months  old,  and  the  society  has  kept  up  this  spirit  of  giv- 
ing self,  service  and  substance  up  to  this  good  day,  and 
I  firmly  believe  it  is  the  fruits  of  the  teaching  and  training 
of  our  consecrated  leaders.  It  used  to  be  an  unwritten 
law  of  this  auxiliary  that  members  must  come,  work  and 
study. 

Other  activities  for  the  year  1894  included  the  great 
interest  taken  in  a  young  woman  preparing  for  the  foreign 
field;  she  did  not  get  a  Scarritt  scholarship,  so  had  to 
depend  on  the  Candidate  Fund  and  the  offering  from  a 
vesper  service  (written  by  our  President)  given  in  our 
church  and  sponsored  by  this  auxiliary.  We  were  fourteen 
months  old  then. 

January  28th,  1894,  the  following  minutes  were  re- 
corded : 


"After  the  opening  hymn,  No.  669,  and  the  Bible  Les- 
son, we  were  led  in  prayer  by  Mrs.  Cuninggim.  Roll  call 
was  answered  with  verses  on  service,  thirteen  members  re- 
sponding to  their  names.  The  President  stated  that  Miss 
Laura  Haygood  would  be  in  Atlanta  in  May,  and  would 
possibly  be  able  to  attend  our  annual  meeting.  On  motion, 
it  was  decided  to  make  an  effort  to  have  her  with  us  at  that 
time.  Hymn  No.  489  was  sung.  It  being  the  Scarritt 
Bible  and  Training  School  meeting,  the  "First  Annual 
Report"  of  that  institution  was  read  by  Misses  Merrimon 
and  Royster.  A  letter  from  Miss  Gibson,  the  President, 
was  read,  and  a  letter  from  one  of  the  students  was  read  by 
Miss  Burkhead.  Mrs.  Cuninggim  showed  us  a  cut  of  the 
school  building,  and  told  us  something  of  its  practical 
work.  The  advisability  of  starting  a  library  was  discussed, 
and  the  members  were  asked  to  donate  suitable  books  for 
the  purpose.  The  name  of  Miss  P.  was  added  to  the  roll. 
There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  closed  with 
sentence  prayers. 

Miss  B. 

Recording  Secretary." 

At  the  February  meeting,  1894,  a  letter  from  our  dear 
Miss  Bennett  was  read,  asking  the  auxiliary  to  remember 
our  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School  at  Easter.  In  1895, 
our  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Burkhead,  resigned  to  at- 
tend Scarritt.  The  January,  1896,  minutes  speak  of  Miss 
Laura  Haygood  sailing  for  China;  also,  that  our  foreign 
Secretary,  Mrs.  1).  II.  McGavock,  had  joined  the  saints 
above,  and  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Truehart,  our  home  Secretary, 
was  filling  both  offices.  Another  item,  the  Mary  Black 
Memorial  Fund  (then  the  Mary  Black  Hospital,  and  now 
merged  into  the  Margaret  Williamson)  Shanghai,  China. 
In  1896  we  supported  a  cot  in  the  children's  ward  in  the 
Mary  Black  at  Soochow,  known  as  the  "Mary  Pescud." 
This  was  of  great  interest  to  the  membership.  Other  specials 
were  the  Belle  Bennett  Chair  at  Scarritt;  the  Hayes  Wil- 
kins  Bible  School,  China ;  ami  the  Indian  Missions  in  our 
United  States.  Our  President  (Miss  Pescud)  resigned  De- 
cember, 1897,  to  go  to  Scarritt  for  final  preparation  to  go 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  This  was  a  very  great  event  in 
our  auxiliary.  Miss  Pescud  was  sent  to  Brazil  by  the 
Woman's  Board  in  1898.  In  1899  our  auxiliary  voted  to 
support  a  scholarship  in  Brazil;  we  keep  this  special  up — 
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it  has  been  an  interesting  piece  of  work  all  through  the 
years;  inspirational  and  educational.  Other  special  work 
in  1900  was  $60.00  to  the  Lucy  Cuninggim  School,  Wonsan, 
Korea.  This  came  under  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
We  were  especially  blessed  in  our  choice  of  officers,  then 
and  all  through  our  history.  In  1902,  Miss  Pescud  had 
her  first  furlough.  During  her  absence,  her  auxiliary  hon- 
ored her  and  itself  by  making  her  a  life-member,  but  kept 
the  certificate  to  present  in  person.  ■  In  1909  and  1910, 
Miss  Merrimon,  who  had  the  chair  of  English  in  one  of  our 
girls'  school,  teacher  of  a  large  Bible  class  and  President 
of  the  -Mary  Pescud  Auxiliary,  resigned  to  become  the  wife 
of  Rev.  J.  L.  Cuninggim  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference.  This  was  a  sorrow  and  a 
joy  mixed,  and  now  he  is  Dr.  Cuninggim,  President  of 
Searritt  College  for  Christian  Workers.  In  1912,  Miss 
Burkhead  came  to  us  from  Western  Carolina  to  bid  us 
goodbye,  as  she  was  sailing  for  the  Orient  in  September. 
We  gave  her  our  blessing  and  said  goodbye  in  a  gax'den 
party. 

In  1917  we  celebrated  our  Silver  anniversary;  this  was 
a  great  occasion.  Both  of  our  foreign  missionaries  were 
at  home,  and,  of  course,  on  the  program.  Telegrams,  mes- 
sages and  offerings  were  sent  in  from  all  members,  Con- 
ference officers,  and  the  Conference  Treasurer  (Mrs.  N.  E. 
Edgerton)  was  one  member.  Also  a  letter  and  wire  from 
Miss  Bennett. 

Then,  in  1918,  we  entered  the  great  World  War  as  a 
nation.  Individually,  our  members  were  brave  and  true, 
first  to  hold  prayer  service  in  church,  and  all  members 
workers  and  three  stars  on  our  auxiliary  flag.  In  1919 
our  great  Centenary  Movement  came  on,  our  members  were 
good  workers  and  givers,  and  in  this  auxiliary  the  "Carry- 
on-Fund"  is  on  every  report.  This  great  work  is  very 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  each  member.  And  if  the 
call  has  not  come  to  others  to  go,  the  call  to  stand  back  of 
those  who  have  heard  the  call  has  come,  and  may  we  never 
falter.  Then  news  came  that  our  great  and  dear  Miss 
Bennett  had  ascended;  but  her  spirit  is  with  us,  and  what 
is  the  center  of  interest  in  our  homeland.'  The  Belle 
Bennett  Memorial  of  Searritt  College.  The  cut  of  the 
memorial  is  beautiful  and  the  description  so  attractive. 
When  our  Treasurer  read  her  report,  and  came  to  Belle 
Bennett  Memorial — over  the  top — there  was  great  rejoic- 
ing. We  feel  just  as  young  and  just  as  eager  to  take  part  in 
this  great  service  for  our  Master  as  our  nine  "starters" 
did. 

1925  has  come  and  gone;  our  report  has  gone  in.  Week 
of  Prayer  was  very  specially  interesting  this  year,  the  self- 
denial  offering  a  little  larger  than  usual.  Then,  too,  it 
was  so  helpful  and  inspiring  to  have  Miss  Pescud  and  Miss 
Burkhead  fur  that  special  service,  at  the  close  of  which  we 
honored  ourselves  by  making  Miss  Burkhead  a  life-member 
of  our  auxiliary,  of  which  she   is  a  charter  member. 

Harvest  Day — always  observed  by  this  auxiliary,  was 
the  best  we  have  ever  observed,  using  the  "Fruits  of  the 
Year"  program,  all   four  mission  societies  of  our  church 


taking  part,  ages  eight  to  seventy-two.  Our  greatest  thrill 
now  is  that  our  wonderful  Woman's  Missionary  Council 
is  to  be  our  guest  in  our  own  Edenton  Street  Church, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sallie  Reese,   Corresponding  Secretary, 

Mary  Pescud  Auxiliaiy. 


Miss  Mary  Pescud 


Served  in  Brazil  for  Nearly  Twenty  Years  as  Educational 

Secretary 


Miss  Mary  Pescud,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Pescud,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  moved  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  her  early  teens  and  since  then  has  made 
it  her  home.  After  the  death  of  her  father  in  Baltimore, 
she  came  with  her  mother  and  brothers  to  North  Carolina 
and,  later,  her  mother  married  again — her  second  husband 
being  Mr.  T.  H.  Selby,  one  of  Raleigh's  prominent  business 
men. 

Reared  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  under  the  influence 
of  a  deeply  pious  mother,  Miss  Pescud  early  in  life  had 
the  desire  to  be  a  foreign  missionary,  but  as  she  was  an 
only  daughter  and  her  mother  was  in  feeble  health,  she 
naturally  felt  that  her  duty  was  at  home  and  she  remained 
with  her  mother  as  long  as  she  lived. 

As  a  young  girl  she  attended  high  school  in  Baltimore 
and  later  went  to  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where 
she  received  her  degree.  After  her  graduation  from  Pea- 
body  she  taught  school  for  a  year  or  two  until  her  health 
failed  and  she  was  forced  to  give  up  her  work.  A  serious 
illness  developed,  which  extended  over  a  long  period,  but 
through  God's  goodness  her  health  was  restored  and  she 
wras  soon  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  her 
church  and  Sunday  school.  She  served  as  President  of  the 
Young  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  later  called  the  Mary 
Pescud  Auxiliary,  and  for  four  years  filled  the  important 
position  of  Conference  Treasurer,  in  the  meantime  keeping 
house  for  her  three  brothers.  As  she  grew  stronger  phy- 
sically, she  went  to  Searritt  Bible  and  Training  School,  then 
located  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  prepare  for  work  as  Bible 
teacher.  She  had  always  cherished  the  hope  that  some  dajr 
she  might  serve  in  the  foreign  field  and  while  she  was  at 
Searritt,  there  was  a  call  for  volunteers.  The  way  was 
opened  clearly  for  her,  so  she  volunteered,  was  accepted, 
and  left  for  Brazil  in  1898.  Miss  Pescud  was  sent  out  as 
an  educational  missionary,  having  been  recommended  by 
the  Woman's  Board  (now  the  Council)  which  met  that 
year  in  Greensboro,  N.  G,  and  while  in  Brazil  she  taught 
in  the  following  schools  and  colleges:  Collegio  Mineiro — 
Juiz  de  Fora,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Porto  Alegre,  Petropolis,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (Day  Schools). 

The  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (now  the  Bennett  School) 
is  for  the  better  class  of  people.  The  day  schools  are  for 
the  poorer  people,  such  as  factory  hands  from  the  mill 
districts. 

Miss  Pescud  spent   nearly  twenty  years  in   Brazil,   re- 
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turning  to  this  country  only  twice  on  a  furlough.  While 
her  work  was  of  an  educational  nature,  she  did  evangelistic 
work  whenever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  was  pre- 
sented. As  an  evidence  that  she  gave  full  and  varied  ser- 
vice, just  before  she  left  Brazil,  she  had  presented  to  her 
by  the  wife  of  a  missionary  under  whom  she  had  worked 
for  years,  a  souvenir  or  "farewell  book"  and  on  the  first 
page  was  drawn  a  large  wheel  and  written  in  large  letters 
around  the  rim  were  these  words  :  ' '  WHAT  SHE  DOES. ' ' 
The  spokes  in  the  wheel  represented  her  various  activities, 
viz :  ' '  Teaching  the  Bible,  English,  Algebra  and  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Mathematics,  Botany,  Portuguese  History, 
Grammar  and  Geography,  Sewing,  Cooking,  Singing,  Draw- 
ing, Calisthenics,  Supt.  of  Sunday  School,  Evangelistic 
work,  etc."  Miss  Pescud  laughingly  says  she  did  every- 
thing from  "tying  up  the  sore  toe  of  a  child  to  building  a 
house." 

After  her  long  period  of  service  in  Brazil  she  returned 
to  this  country  and  engaged  in  educational  work.  As  she 
was  not  physically  robust  and  therefore  was  unable  to  get 
the  health  certificate  required,  she  did  not  return  to  the 
foreign  field,  as  dearly  as  she  loved  her  work. 

During  the  World  War  she  was  in  New  York  City  and 
acted  as  interpreter  or  translater  for  the  U.  S.  government. 
Since  then  she  has  taught  for  three  years  at  Lander  Col- 
lege, Greenwood,  S.  C,  and  one  year  at  Weaver  College,  in 
Western  North  Carolina. 

A  woman  of  rare  culture  and  deep  consecration,  by 
nature  gentle  and  considerate,  her  life  has  been  filled  with 
useful  activities  and  her  influence  for  good  has  been  far 
reaching.  Truly  she  has  experienced  the  joy  that  comes 
from  loving  service.  Miss  Pescud  still  takes  a  prominent 
part  in  Sunday  school  and  church  work,  being  a  teacher 
in  Edenton  Street  Sunday  School,  Raleigh,  also  Superin- 
tendent of  Mission  Study  for  the  Mary  Pescud  Auxiliary, 
for  whom  the  society  is  named. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  while  she  was  acting  as 
Conference  Treasurer,  Miss  Lizzie  Martin,  the  ,first  candi- 
date for  the  foreign  field  from  North  Carolina,  wanted  to 
go  to  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School,  but  lacked  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  her  expenses.  As  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  in  the  Conference  Treasury,  and  no  scholar- 
ship was  available,  Miss  Pescud  wrote  a  pageant  for  the 
Bright  Jewels,  which  was  presented  with  great  success  and 
the  proceeds  were  used  to  assist  Miss  Martin  in  defraying 
her  expenses  at  Scarritt  while  she  prepared  for  her  work 
in  the  foreign  field. 

At  present  Miss  Pescud  makes  her  home  with  her  broth- 
er and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Pescud,  in  Raleigh. 

Flora  E.  Creech. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Lamb 


We  are  so  prone  to  take  our  blessings  as  a  matter  of 
course.  God  is  so  good  to  us,  surrounding  us  with  material 
comforts  and  the  fellowship  of  many  wonderful  friends. 
Do  we  appreciate  as  we  should  ?     I  fear  not. 


I  am  glad  the  sweet  privilege  has  been  given  me  not 
only  to  express  my  love  and  admiration  for  Miss  Lamb, 
but  to  give  to  the  women  of  our  church  some  information 
about  her  work  in  Brazil.  She  was  eminently  prepared, 
attending  Scarritt  Bible  and  Training  School,  accepted  by 
the  Council  and  assigned  to  Brazil  in  1905.  Miss  Lamb  is 
the  second  oldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Lamb  of  Payetteville,  N.  C.  Reared  by  Godly  parents 
whose  strict  but  loving  law  was  a  light  unto  the  pathway 
of  this  large  family  of  boys  and  girls.  Of  Mrs.  Lamb  it 
was  said  "She  was  the  Priestess  at  whose  altar  the  lips 
of  her  children  learned  to  lisp  their  prayers"  and  upon 
them  has  fallen  the  benediction  that  only  God  serving,  God 
fearing,  God  loving  parents  can  leave  their  children. 

Miss  Lamb  was  fitted  for  the  responsible  position  which 
she  accepted  from  Council  both  mentally  and  spiritually. 
She  was  sent  to  Brazil  in  1905,  served  one  year  in  Petropo- 
lis,  one  year  in  Bella  Horizonte  and  from  1908  to  1915 
principal  of  the  girls  school  in  Porto  Allegre.  Inadequate 
buildings,  poor  equipment,  insufficient  help  are  a  few  of 
the  handicaps  under  which  she  labored.  Of  her  work  Dr. 
Ed  P.  Cook  says,  "I  visited  Porto  Allegre  at  the  time  Miss 
Lamb  was  principal  of  the  girls  school  at  that  point  in 
South  Brazil.  She  was  doing  a  magnificent  piece  of  work 
in  the  face  of  almost  insuperable  difficulties.  She  was  a 
fine  executive,  showed  great  patience  and  skill  in  handling 
her  task  and  a  courage  and  independence  of  spirit  that 
quickened  greatly  my  admiration.  I  consider  her  a  very 
competent  missionary."  In  1913,  after  eight  years  service, 
her  report  says,  ' '  The  year  has  been  a  difficult  one  and  the 
same  disappointment,  no  building.  We  are  at  a  stand- 
still." In  1914  the  report  from  Council  says,  "The  school 
at  Porto  Allegre  is  doing  as  well  as  it  can  in  its  present 
crowded  quarters.  I  think  Miss  Lamb  deserves  credit  for 
keeping  things  going  in  such  a  house  as  she  has."  In  1915 
she  resigned  and  came  home  completely  broken  in  health. 
I  quote  from  a  letter  from  Bishop  Lambuth  to  Miss  Lamb, 
May  27,  1915:  "I  am  convinced  after  re-reading  your 
letter  that  you  are  doing  the  wise  thing,  in  view  of  your 
health  and  the  situation,  to  tender  your  resignation.  It 
is  a  sore  disappointment,  of  course,  to  you  as  it  is  to  me. 
But  you  have  done  a  work  that  will  abide.  The  trains  of 
influence  set  in  motion  and  the  character  built  and  wrought 
into  the  lives  of  those  in  your  school  and  in  the  community 
will  stand  as  a  basis  upon  which  God's  Kingdom  can  be 
projected  into  many  homes  and  communities  in  that  section 
of  the  republic.  I  am  not  saying  too  much.  You  have 
wrought  faithfully  and  have  sought  to  honor  God  in  all 
your  work  and  He  will  not  permit  it  to  perish.  With  sin- 
cere regards  and  earnest  prayers  for  your  restored  health 
and  guidance  into  other  spheres  of  usefulness,  I  remain, 
Sincerely,  your  friend  and  brother, 

W.  R.  Lambuth. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  travel  with  Dr.  Parker  and  Miss 
Sara  Stout,  both  from  Brazil  and  on  the  way  to  Council 
at  Mobile,  Ala.     Miss  Stout  is  at  Porto  Allegre  and  hear- 
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ing  I  was  from  North  Carolina  she  said,  "A  Miss  Lamb 
from  your  state  is  beloved  in  Porto  Allegre  and  the  work 
she  did  there  and  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  she  planted  are 
indeed  bringing  forth  fruit  and  the  foundations  she  laid 
are  lasting  and  the  love  of  her  pupils  for  her  is  sincere  and 
beautiful."  Bishop  Lambuth's  predictions  are  coming  true. 
We  women  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  thank  God 
for  our  own  Miss  Lamb.  We  feel  that  in  her  consecrated 
life  and  in  her  prayers  we  indeed  have  a  "tower  of 
strength."  We  love  her,  we  appreciate  her  and  we  are 
glad  for  the  world  to  know  that  she  is  the  greatest  asset 
of  the  North  Carolina  Conference. 

E.  L.  II. 


Literature 


While  the  fact  that  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Council  will  be  held  in  the  Capital  of  our  State 
should  afford  us  very  great  pleasure,  it  should  also  make 
us  realize  most  keenly  that  •'opportunity  means  responsi- 
bility," therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
added  knowledge  and  inspiration  from  these  devoted  work- 
ers in  the  Master's  ranks.  So  I  most  earnestly  hope  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance  from  our  conference,  all  eager 
to  catch  an  inspiration  from  those  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  work.  As  you  will  see  from  literature  sent  out, 
this  quarter,  that  it  is  unusually  interesting  and  attractive, 
being  the  product  of  much  thought  and  prayer  by  those  to 
whom  this  important  work  is  entrusted.  So  to  produce 
the  desired  good,  it  should  be  carefully  and  prayerfully 
carried  out  by  presidents  and  auxiliaries  and  leaders  of 
circles. 

From  the  bright  and  attractive  "Year  Book"  we  will 
find  that  there  is  before  us  at  each  meeting  during  the  year, 
"a  feast  of  good  things,"  of  which  all  should  be  urged  to 
partake.  Shall  we  not  be  eager  to  keep  step  with  the  on- 
ward progress  of  Christ's  Kingdom? 

Mrs.  S.  II.  Scott, 
Conference  Superintendent  Literature. 


The  N.  C.  Conference  of  1925  Financial  Standing 

Perhaps  it  will  be  interesting,  and  possibly  beneficial 
to  review  the  growth  of  our  conference  during  the  past  five 
years.  We  now  have  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  Adult 
auxiliaries  with  a  membership  of  eight  thousand,  which 
averages  an  increase  of  fourteen  new  auxiliaries  with  a 
membership  of  twenty-five  each.  We  are  distressed  to  have 
to  report  a  decrease  in  our  Young  People's  work.  We  do 
have  seventy-one  auxiliaries,  just  the  same  number  as  five 
years  ago.  lint  a  small  loss  in  membership;  also  in  work 
reported.  In  our  Junior  work  there  has  been  growth  along 
all  lines,  which  is  gratifying,  if  not  quite  so  rapid  as  our 
splendid  superintendent  would  love  to  see.  Five  years  ago 
we  sent  our  Council  Treasurer  $34,240.00  and  the  year 
just   closed   we  sent   her   $57,732.00 — an    increase   of   more 


than  nineteen  thousand !  This  is  gratifying  because  it 
shows  growth  in  members  working  and  in  liberality,  which 
is  an  evidence  of  a  deeper  spirituality  and  earnestness  of 
purpose. 

Our  conference  has  helped  a  number  of  girls  at  Scarritt, 
and  as  a  result  we  have  two  fine  young  women,  Mary  Ella 
McCall  and  Olivia  Miller  doing  good  work  in  the  home  field, 
and  two  splendid  young  women,  Euline  Smith  and  Ruth 
Merritt,  were  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  foreign  field 
this  past  year. 

At  the  coming  session  of  our  Council  meeting  in  Raleigh, 
two  others  will  be  consecrated,  Myra  Ormond  and  Eliza- 
beth Bass,  who  is  just  completing  her  nurse's  training 
course   at  Johns   Hopkins    Hospital,   Baltimore,  Md. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  locally  is  usually  about 
the  same  as  that  received  by  your  Conference  Treasurer. 
And  this  past  year  at  conference,  our  women  made  a  splen- 
did gift  to  the  Board  of  Missions  for  the  deficit,  which  we 
called  our  "love  gift,"  and  up  to  the  present  $2,112.50 
has  been  sent  Dr.  Pinson,  which  amount  does  not  include 
the  diamond  ring  and  bracelet  given  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  our  conference  has  done  for 
the  Master's  cause  the  past  five  years.  I  congratulate  every 
worker  who  has  helped  to  make  possible  this  fine  showing, 
and  trust  that  we  shall  with  renewed  strength  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  push  forward  to  still  greater  things. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  McKinne, 
Conference  Treasurer. 


Social  Service 


The  social  service  work  is  growing  in  interest  and  im- 
portance with  our  auxiliary  women.  It  is  not  as  vague 
and  meaningless  as  it  has  been.  Its  real  mission  and  pro- 
gram of  work  is  better  understood.  Social  welfare  and 
the  causes  of  social  mal-adjustment  are  commanding  more 
study  and  attention.  The  general  feeling  toward  the  races, 
particularly  the  negro  race,  is  more  sympathetic  and  is 
one  willing  to  help.  Co-operation  with  the  agencies  in 
the  community  that  are  trying  to  better  conditions  is  more 
general. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  a  satisfactory  beginning  has  been 
made.  Our  women  are  studying  the  needs  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  communities  as  never  before.  The.y  are  more 
intelligently  informing  themselves  as  to  laws  needed,  the 
use  of  the  ballot  and  legislation  in  general.  Interest  has 
been  manifested  in  establishing  community  centers,  play 
grounds  and  other  forms  of  recreation.  No  feature  of  the 
work  has  met  with  a  greater  response  than  the  health  needs 
presented.  Numbers  of  children  have  been  given  ortho- 
pedic treatment,  undernourished  children  have  been  fur- 
nished milk  and  care  was  provided  for  tubercular  cases. 
Cheer  and  sunshine  have  been  carried  in  hundreds  of  cases 
to  the  sick  the  shut-ins  and  the  unfortunates. 

Vara  L.  Herring, 
Superintendent  Social  Service. 
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"Our  Missionary  News"  Welcomes  Council 

"Our  Missionary  News"  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. ,Of  the  "Parlor  Organ"  period,  with  reeds,  in- 
stead of  pipes,  to  furnish  its  musical  tones  in  response  to 
furious  "pedalling,"  it  is  nevertheless  not  an  antique,  but 
a  highly  polished  ornate  "reproduction"  and  quite  a  recent 
one,  too,  having  been  installed  as  late  as  1921.  But  con- 
sidering its  youth,  it  does  get  dreadfully  "-wheezy"  some- 
times. The  changes  of  the  seasons  have  a  most  peculiar 
effect  upon  some  of  its  reeds,  the  corresponding  notes  re- 
fusing to  make  a  sound  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  so 
that  they  have  to  be  skipped  over,  and  in  order  to  bring 
out  any  fullness  of  harmony,  or  even  to  get  perhaps  the 
simplest  song  for  those  waiting  for  the  encouragement, 
help,  and  inspiration  of  its  music,  the  organist  must  be 
very  quick  at  improvising  and  substituting.  Sometimes 
certain  keys  will  "stick"  and  have  to  be  pulled  up  and 
shaken  to  get  them  into  their  proper  places  in^the  tune, 
all  of  them  wailing  in  "sostenuto"  during  the  process.  At 
other  times  when  the  organist,  an  amateur  of  amateurs, 
sits  down  to  play,  wondering  what  combination  of  tunes 
it  can  be  coaxed  to  emit  this  time,  or  whether  she  can  draw 
from  it  enough  support  for  even  a  "simple  fugue,"  it  will 
produce  at  her  touch  the  most  delightful  and  heavenly 
music,  every  note  responding  in  perfect  tune,  for  when 
the  notes  of  this  organ  do  sound  at  all,  every  tone  is  abso- 
lutely clear  and  sweet,  rich  and  full,  pure  and  true,  all, 
together,  satisfying  the  ear  of  the  soul  with  the  perfection 
of  their  harmony. 

Such  a  time — the  coming  of  Council  to  our  Conference 
— is  this,  and  the  exquisite  burst  of  melody  evoked,  melody 
so  rich  and  full  and  wonderfully  sweet  that  one  could  al- 
most believe  it  came  from  the  heart  of  the  grandest  pipe 
organ,  is  as  a  "Grand  Sonata  da  Chiesa"  of  "Welcome" 
to  our  Council,  in  which  the  "Grave  Religioso"  tempo  of 
its  opening  movement,  marshalling  the  achievements  of 
our   North    Carolina    Methodism,    scarcelv   has    lifted   our 


hearts  in  adoration  to  Him  whom  we  worship  in  thought, 
in  word,  and  in  deed,  than  it  sweeps  us  on  into  the 
"Allegro  Appassionato"  of  joyous  welcoming  greetings  of 
friends  by  friends.  Pulsing  through  the  "Adagio  Con 
Calmo"  of  business  matters,  is  felt  the  "Concordancia"  of 
co-workers,  "Tranquillamente"  and  "Con  Devozione" 
planning  their  work  for  the  Master,  while  again  and  again, 
as  a  recurring  minor  obbligato  theme,  sings  the  precious, 
memory  of  her  "Greatheart,"  and  the  sense  of  loss  in  the 
absence  of  her  wise  counsel  from  their  deliberations,  till 
"Grandioso, "  the  "Adagio"  of  business  ends  "Tendre- 
ment, "  "Perdendosi,"  and  suddenly,  without  modulation, 
yet  closely  related,  the  final  movement,  an  "Allegro  Con 
Fuoco"  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  "for  His 
goodness  and  for  His  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men,"  transports  us  in  ecstatic  joy  that  we  are  His, 
bought  with  the  redeeming  price  of  His  own  precious  blood, 
and  that  we  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  working  for 
Him  and  with  Him  in  His  wonderful  plan  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world — "Te  Deum  Laudamus" ! 

And  this  is  the  welcome  extended  in  pride,  in  joy,  and 
in  love  to  every  member  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Coun- 
cil, by  "Our  Missionary  News."  the  "Organ"  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society  of  the  North  Carolina  Confer- 
ence, of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 


Young  People's  Work 

Our  records  tell  us  that  Young  People's  work  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  was  begun  in 
our  conference  in  1902.  with  Miss  Emma  Page  of  Aber- 
deen as  leader.  It  had  long  been  recognized  that  the  gap 
between  the  "Bright  Jewel  Band"  and  the  Adult  Aux- 
iliary was  too  wide,  that  it  should  be  bridged,  and  at  this 
time,  Miss  Page,  one  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  and  sup- 
porters of  missions  in  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  was 
chosen  to  bridge  it.  When  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  merged  in  1912  to 
form  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Miss  Lillie  Duke 
of  Durham,  was  elected  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Young 
People,  and  held  this  office  until  her  repeated  resignation 
was  reluctantly  accepted  in  1921. 

This  department  of  our  missionary  society,  while  pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  inviting  fields,  of  all,  for  cultivation, 
because  of  the  fascinating  lure  of  youth,  is  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  to  work,  certainly  so  at  this  time  when  there 
are  more  seductive  attractions  to  turn  the  attention  and 
activity  of  young  people  away  from  serious  or  purely  re- 
ligious matters,  than  there  ever  were  before  in  our  country, 
attractions  that  are  accessible  to  every- one  of  them  in 
many  forms  and  places.  There  is  also  the  frequent  change 
in  the  personnel  of  the  auxiliary  membership,  sometimes 
the  disbanding,  even,  of  a  whole  society,  because  of  the 
social  life  incident  to  both.  But  the  hardest  thing  to  cope 
with  in  our  conference  during  the  last  few  years,  judging 
from  reports  made  by  superintendents  at   district,  group 
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and  conference  meetings,  has  been  the  overlapping  of  the 
young  people's  work  in  the  two  departments  of  the  church 
through  which  their  activities  are  carried  on,  the  Epworth 
League  and  the  Young  People's  work  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  members  and  leaders  of  both  being 
often,  of  necessity,  the  same  people.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  Council  and  General  Conference  this  year  will  be  able 
to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  this  situation  may  be 
relieved. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  these  conditions,  to  which  may 
be  added  a  reluctance  among  the  adult  members  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  leadership,  the  growth  of  this 
department,  while  it  has  been  more  or  less  steady,  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Adult  and  Junior  work  in  proportion. 
Its  high  water  mark  was  reached  in  1920  in  number  of 
members  and  auxiliaries,  and  in  1921  in  amount  sent  to 
Conference  Treasurer.  Since  then  our  records  show  a 
slight  decrease  each  year.  1925,  however,  will  show  a  good 
increase  in  number  of  auxiliaries,  and  would  have  showed 
a  most  encouraging  surplus  over  amount  pledged  to  confer- 
ence, but  that  some  auxiliaries  failed  to  report  and  send 
checks  till  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  year's  work,  the 
books  having  been  closed  when  these  were  received.  We 
take  this  increase  as  an  indication  that  the  pendulum  has 
begun  to  swing  again  in  the  right  direction  for  our  Young 
People's  work. 

Mrs.  ('.  D.  Rigsbee,  of  Durham,  our  superintendent, 
is  an  indefatigable  worker,  full  of  enthusiasm,  a  lover  of 
young  folks,  and  has  thrown  herself  whole-heartedly  into 
her  new  work,  so  we  may  confidently  expeet  good  results 
from  her  efforts. 


North  Carolina  Negro  Bureau 

All  valiant  North  Carolinians  know  something  of  the 
State's  leadership  and  progress  in  Negro  education.  It  is 
predicted  that  new  school  buildings,  teachers'  salaries, 
special  purposes— such  as  summer  schools,  vocational  train- 
ing, teachers'  training,  etc. — will  bring  the  State's  total 
expenditures  for  Negro  education  between  1921  and  1925 
close  around  $15,000.00.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  along 
with  the  growth  of  this  educational  program,  the  propor- 
tion of  crime  committed  by  Negroes  in  North  Carolina,  as 
indicated  by  indictments  in  the  superior  courts,  has  shown 
a  general  and  marked  decrease  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  has 
en  interested  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  Negro 
and  lias  realized  the  need  of  a  Negro  bureau  in  the  depart- 
ment to  study  the  defective,  delinquent  and  dependent 
Negro  group  that  lies  below  the  group  reached  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  board  has  realized  the  "fu- 
tility of  carrying  on  welfare  work  among  the  whites  alone 
while  the  great  masses  of  black  people  were  left  unheeded, 
to  spread  their  social  evils  among  the  white  race.  In  July 
1924  through  a  grant  from  the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Fund  it  was  possible  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Woik 
Among  Negroes.  Lieut.  Lawrence  A.  Oxley.  a  Negro,  was 
appointed  director  of  the  bureau. 


The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  be  quotation  from  the 
article  he  wrote  for  the  Southern  Workman,  Hamilton  In- 
stitute publication,  November  1925. 

"The  field  is  far  too  large  for  any  quick  success  or 
early  results.  The  masses  of  Negroes  crowded  in  the  mean 
quarters  of  North  Carolina  cities  present  problems  in  hu- 
man depravity  that  can  only  be  relieved  by  slow  growth 
and  the  planting  of  desire  among  these  people  themselves 
to  improve  their  condition.  The  squalid  shacks  of  poor 
Negroes  and  the  filthy  "bed-houses"  where  a  great  army  of 
migrants  live  for  a  day  or  a  week  present  basic  problems 
that  must  be  dealt  with  if  any  good  is  to  come  from  the 
work. 

"The  lack  of  wholesome  recreational  facilities  presents 
ugly  situations  alongside  the  rather  large  number  of  ques- 
tionable dance  halls,  grambling  "clubs"  and  even  more 
vicious  resorts.  The  apathy  of  the  Negro  of  the  lower  class 
is  probably  an  even  worse  situation.  The  development  of 
a  program  of  public  welfare  cannot  be  left  a  problem  for 
the  white  people  to  deal  with.  It  is  inherently  a  question 
for  the  Negro  to  solve  for  himself.  It  must  come  about 
through  education  and  the  efforts  of  educated  members  of 
the  race  for  their  poorer  and  less  intelligent  fellows. 

' '  Hundreds  of  Negroes  are  found  living  in  filthy  houses 
when  they  are  able  to  live  in  cleaner  and  better  ones.  Many 
Negroes  of  the  lower  class,  whatever  their  ability  to  pay 
for  houses  do  not  keep  their  homes  in  decent  condition. 
There  is  a  slothfulness,  an  ignorance,  and  a  dreadful  care- 
lessness among  them.  Such  conditions  as  these  are  all  too 
often  accompanied  by  feeble-mindedness.  gross  immorality, 
crime  and  disease.  To  work  with  these  latter  resulting 
evils  and  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  desire  among  Ne- 
groes themselves  to  remove  the  conditions  that  produce 
these  problems  is  the  task. 

"The  delinquent  Negro  girl,  the  feeble-minded,  and  the 
great  need  of  orthopedic  treatment  for  Negro  children  are 
pressing  problems  facing  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
Public  Welfare.  The  North  Carolina.  Federation  of  Color- 
ed Women's  dubs  is  endeavoring  to  provide  a  home  for 
delinquent  Negro  girls.  Property  has  been  purchased  at 
Efland  and  one  building  of  modern  design  erected.  The 
total  amount  invested  by  Negro  women  to  date  is  a  little 
over  $17,000.  Since  the  defeat  of  House  Pill  No.  12.1  which 
was  presented  during  the  1925  legislature.  Negro  women 
of  the  State  have  renewed  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Efland  Institution,  believing  that  no  better  investment  can 
be  made  by  the  State  than  that  of  conserving  womanhood 
and  effectually  removing  a  menace  which  endangers  the 
whole  community. 

"Housing  conditions  among  Negroes  present  a  most 
distinct  meance  to  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  all  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Economic  conditions,  ignor- 
ance, and  laziness  are  factors  that  produce  bad  housing 
conditions.  Better  homes,  increased  educational  facilities, 
trained  leaders,  these  are  vital  factors  in  the  development 
of  a  program  of  public  welfare.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  Negro  bureau  ten 
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Negro  social  workers  have  been  placed  as  family  case  work- 
ers, probation  officers,  and  general  assistants  in  county 
welfare  offices.  Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  each  of  the 
one  hundred  counties  in  the  State  will  employ  a  trained 
Negro  welfare  worker. 

"At  the  request  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  a  gen- 
erous gift  of  $15,000  has  been  received  from  Mr.  B.  N. 
Duke  of  New  York  City.  This  amount  will  be  used  to 
erect  a  unit  at  the  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital 
where  Negro  children  will  receive  care  and  treatment.  The 
Negro  Elks  of  North  Carolina  have  agreed  to  give  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  trades  building  and  a  small 
class  room  building  at  the  Morrison  Training  School  for 
Delinquent  Boys.  These  concrete  expressions  demonstrate 
tangible  interest  along  welfare  lines. 

"A  serious  problem  affecting  the  public  welfare  is  that 
presented  -by  the  Negro  feeble-minded.  A  survey  of  superi- 
or court  indictments  and  other  records  would  establish  the 
fact  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  Negroes 
brought  before  the  courts  are  mentally  defective.  At  pres- 
ent the  State  makes  no  provision  for  the  Negro  feeble- 
minded. Until  such  time  as  the  State  realizes  the  urgent 
necessity  of  properly  providing  for  this  defective  group, 
just  so  long  will  outrages  be  perpetrated  and  the  law-abid- 
ing citizen's  life  and  property  be  endangered.  Racial  ad- 
justment in  rural  communities  is  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  constant  menace  of  the  unrestrained  feeble- 
minded Negro. 

"Mothers'  Aid,  child  placing,  the  unmarried  mother, 
and  many  other  probleins  of  mal-adjustment  have  yet  to 
be  studied  and  remedies  applied.  Plans  are  being  worked 
out  preparatory  to  making  a  series  of  cross  section  housing 
surveys  in  several  cities  throughout  the  State.  The  infor- 
mation gathered  will  be  studied  with  a  view  of  recommend- 
ing a  program  of  better  housing,  thereby  raising  the  stan- 
dards of  home  life  among  a  group  that  has  suffered  long 
aud  patiently.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  along  with  the 
growth  of  an  educational  program  in  the  Stat*,  the  pro- 
portion of  crime  committed  by  Negroes  in  North  Carolina, 
as  indicated  by  indictments  in  the  superior  courts,  has 
shown  a  general  and  marked  decrease  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years. 

"The  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Work 
Among  Negroes  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  upon 
the  success  of  the  program  of  public  welfare  for  Negroes 
in  North  Carolina  depends  in  large  measure  the  future 
development  of  welfare  work  for  Negroes  throughout  the 
Southland.  Only  by  applying  the  social  principles  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene  plus  a  scientific  approach  to  these  many 
difficult  and  complex  problems  with  their  racial  and  social 
aspects  can  progress  be  measured  and  constructive  results 
achieved. 

"Summing  up  the  whole  matter  of  Negro  welfare  and 
progress  in  North  Carolina  one  can  conclude  that  there  is 
fast  developing  in  the  State  a  new  attitude  relative  to  the 
Negro  and  his  status;  this  attitude  is  neither  Northern  nor 
Southern   but    is  distinctly   'North   Carolinian.'     It  is  an 


attitude  which  seeks  after  the  true  facts  and  then  evaluates 
these  facts  in  the  light  of  a  broadminded  Christian  de- 
mocracy. ' ' 

Emmeth  Tuttle. 


Child  Welfare  Work  in  North  Carolina 


Mothers'  Aid,  Case  Work,  Juvenile  Court,  Crippled 
Children,  Child  Placing 


The  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare  is 
young  and  active  and  has  undertaken  a  program  vital  to 
North  Carolina  in  her  rapidly  growing  material  progress. 
It  is  a  program  which  stresses  the  underlying  principles 
of  economic  life — a  program  of  prevention  and  correction 
rather  than  one  of  pauperization.  The  work  of  the  depart- 
ment is  divided  among  six  bureaus:  Children's  Bureau, 
County  Organization,  Institutions,  Mental  Health  and  Hy- 
giene, Education  and  Publicity,  and  Negro  Work. 

To  outline  the  work  of  these  various  bureaus  would 
cover  too  much  space.  As  the  Council  itself  is  interested 
chiefly  in  two  phases  of  this  work,  only  two — the  work  as 
it  relates  to  children  and  the  Negro  people — will  be  taken 
up. 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Bureau  is  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  dependent,  neglected,  delinquent,  and 
defective  children  of  the  State.  The  bureau  tries,  insofar 
as  is  possible,  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  children  that 
are  brought  to  its  attention  and  to  suggest  plans  and  poli- 
cies for  caring  for  these  children  in  their  various  counties. 

The  bureau  advocates  the  best  modern  methods  of  child 
welfare  for  the  normal  child ;  first,  home  care  and,  second, 
foster  home  care,  and  third,  institutional  care. 

Mothers'  Aid  is  the  method  employed  to  secure  the 
first.  The  bill  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1923  is  the 
State's  formal  acknowledgement  of  the  financial  value  of 
good  home  training.  No  mother  can  receive  aid  from  coun- 
ty and  State  who  has  not  proved  to  officials  in  both  that 
she  is  mentally,  morally  and  physically  able  to  train  her 
children,  but  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  "without  some  regular 
income.  Our  greatest  problem  here  is  to  get  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  aid  the  many  mothers  needing  it  in  our 
best  organized  and  most  progressive  counties. 

When  investigation  shows  that  a  mother  is  not  the  type 
of  woman  who  can  train  her  children  and  that  the  best 
interest  of  the  children  and  society  requires  that  they  shall 
be  separated — even  through  juvenile  court — then  the  foster 
home  or  boarding  home  comes  in.  Sometimes  the  children 
in  the  home  are  seriously  neglected,  not  only  physically 
but  morally.  The  parents  are  nervous  and  worried,  the 
family  seems  on  the  verge,  of  falling  into  ruin.  The  su- 
perintendent of  welfare  comes  in,  takes  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren as  "neglected"  and  finds  temporary  homes  for  them 
and  tells  the  parents  that  unless  home  conditions  are  im- 
proved the  children  will  be  taken  permanently.  Often  this 
action  has  the  desired  effect.  The  family  is  re-united, 
■  realizes  its  responsibility  and  continues  to  keep  its  place  as 
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a  unit  in  society.  It  is  to  help  such  homes  and  problems 
that  boarding  homes,  detention  homes  and  orphanages  are 
especially  needed.  (By  temporary  care  we  mean  care  ex- 
tending from  a  fe"w  weeks  to  several  years) . 

It  is  a  delicate  and  dangerous  operation  to  separate  a 
child  from  early  home  ties,  and  should  not  be  done  except 
after  careful  and  patient  study  into  all  the  circumstances. 

Frequently  a  family  is  too  far  gone  before  it  comes 
to  the  attention  of  the  welfare  officer  to  be  held  together. 
There's  no  "stump"  left  to  graft  a  new  shoot.  In  such 
cases  the  walfare  of  the  child  is  the  first  consideration. 
While  even  vicious  and  degenerate  parents  may  be  loud 
and  violent  in  protesting  their  love  of  the  child  and  their 
desire  to  keep  it,  to  leave  a  child  in  such  hands  and  amid 
such  surroundings  is  to  succumb  to  sentiment  and  sacrifice 
a  child.  It  is  in  cases  like  this  that  permanent  care  is 
needed.  The  word  "permanent"  is  a  mis-nomer  for  no 
child  is  permanently  placed  except  as  permanent  is  inter- 
preted in  the  sense  of  the  child's  minority.  This  type  of 
child,  varying  with  conditions,  should  be  committed  to  the 
Children's  Home  Society  for  placement  in  a  foster  home, 
placed  by  the  superintendent  of  welfare  through  the  juve- 
nile court,  or  placed  in  an  orphanage  or  boarding  school. 

The  Childrens'  bureau  is  also  interested  in  the  delin- 
quent child.  Experience  proves  as  it  has  in  every  other 
state  that  the  delinquent  child  problem  is  largely  a  de- 
linquent parent  problem.  Many  of  the  children  brought 
before  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  can  be  helped  in 
just  the  same  ways  as  those  outlined  for  dependent  and 
neglected.  If  these  methods  are  not  advisable  the  State 
provides  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  and  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  for  the  boys  and  Samarcand  for 

the  girls. 

The  defective  child  is  an  entirely  different  problem. 
For  the  crippled  or  handicapped  child  the  State  provides 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital ;  for  the  blind  the  State  School  in 
Raleigh:  for  the  deaf  the  State  School  at  Morganton;  for 
the  feebleminded  the  Caswell  Training  School. 

The  State  Department  is  not  called  up  to  help  much 
with  children  for  either  the  school  for  the  blind  or  deaf. 
Their  work  is  well  established  and  their  clientele  easily 
recognized. 

The  Orthopedic  Hospital,  only  four  years  old,  and  one 
of  the  five  such  state  supported  hospitals  in  the  United 
States,  is  rapidly  making  itself  felt.  Its  60  beds  are  al- 
ways full  and  it  has  a  long  waiting  list.  More  beds  are 
greatly  needed. 

Caswell  Training  School  is  in  constant  touch  with  the 
State  Department  because  the  feebleminded  present  a  prob- 
lem and  a  challenge  to  church  and  state.  With  it  are  tied 
up  most  of  the  difficulties  in  all  social  work;  dependency, 
truancy,  delinquency  and  crime.  This  one  problem  alone 
is  occupying  many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  country.  Re- 
cently Governor  McLean  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
it  in  North  Carolina.  That  report  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
State. 


It  is  the  sub-normal  child,  largely,  that  populates  our 
correctional  institutions,  that  clogs  our  public  schools,  that 
fills  our  chain  gans,  jails  and  penitentiaries.  Already  far 
more  time  and  attention  is  given  by  religious  and  charitable 
agencies  and  institutions  to  the  sub-normal  than  to  the 
normal  child.  Until  this  problem  is  recognized  to  be  the 
stupendous  and  costly  one  it  is  and  definite  plans  made, 
and  executed,  to  handle  it,  church  and  state  will  continue 
to  throw  away  money  and  waste  human  sympathy.  No 
amount  of  money  will  avail,  nor  sufficient  workers  be 
found  to  care  for  the  increasing  multitude. 

Emmeth  Tuttle. 


Mission  and  Bible  Study  in  the  North 
Carolina  Conference 

Mission  and  Bible  Study  as  a  department  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society,  was  well  established  in  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  when  I  was  elected  superintendent  in 
1920.    Miss  Sallie  Lou  McKinnon,  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney,  and 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Person,  my  predecessors  in  this  office,  having 
laid  a  solid  foundation  in  successfully  impressing  upon  the 
conference  the  necessity  for  better  and  more  definite  mis- 
sionary  education,   had   already  begun   the   erection   of   a 
goodly   building  of  missionary  and  Bible  instruction   for 
edification  and  service.    Aside  from  the  principal  business 
of  increasing  the  number  of  classes,  my  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  upon  promoting  a  plan  designed  to  co-operate 
with  our  Council  leaders  in  their  earnest  desire  to  improve 
the  work  done  by  our  auxiliaries  in  their  classes  for  study. 
This  plan  is  merely  the  elaboration  of  five  points :  the  basis, 
books  for  study,  the  times  for  studying  them,  the  kind  of 
study  or  method  of  conducting  classes,  and  a  credit  system. 
1st.     In  addition  to  forming  classes  for  study,  our  so- 
ciety By-Laws  lay  certain  duties  upon  the  auxiliary  sup- 
erintendent of  Study  and  Publicity.     These  duties  I  have 
grouped,  and  valued  at  so  many  points  to  each,  up  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  forming  a  study  standard  of  excellence, 
making  85  of  which  entitles  a  class  to  our  Study  Honor 
Roll  or  Honorable  Mention  certificate,  according  to  whether 
a  class  is  standard  or  not. 

2nd.  The  books  used  for  mission  study  must  be  select- 
ed from  among  those  recommended  by  Council  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  I  allow  more  latitude  in  choice  of  books  for 
Bible  study,  while  urging,  first,  certain  of  those  recom- 
mended by  Council.  The  book  must  be  a  real  Bible  sub- 
ject, or  a  book  of  the  Bible  itself,  which  I  can  pass  upon 
from  having  studied  it  myself.  I  have  made  it  my  first 
and  chief  concern  to  study  as  carefully  as  I  can,  each  new 
book  as  it  is  recommended,  so  that  when  my  superinten- 
dents lay  their  needs  with  their  local  conditions  before  me, 
asking  my  advice,  I  can  give  them  a  personal  opinion.  This 
has  happened  often,  and  I  try  not  to  fail  them. 

3rd.  In  order  to  further  reduce  our  conference  study 
to  standard  schedule,  it  is  required  that  classes  desiring  to 
work  for  any  conference  certificate  or  credit,  must  take  up 
the  subject   in   regular  order :   foreign  subject   and  books 
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(last  recommended)  in  the  fourth  quarter;  home  subject 
and  books  (last  recommended)  in  first  or  second  quarter; 
and  the  special  Bible  subject  in  second  or  third  quarter 
(or  when  it  is  most  convenient  so  that  all  three  classes  be 
held  during  the  year),  the  order  observed  by  Council  in 
its  recommendations  when  I  was  elected,  which  according- 
ly I  adopted  in  my  recommendations,  and  which  our  con- 
ference has  now  adopted  as  our  regular  schedule. 

4th.  Standard  classes,  as  defined  by  Council,  are  urged 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  conduct  them,  but  local  condi- 
tions are  often  such  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  to  have 
a  standard  class  and  in  such  cases  I  urge  them  to  organize 
their  classes  and  conduct  them  in  the  way  that  suits  them 
best,  as  it  seems  to  me  to  be  more  important  that  the  in- 
formation in  the  books  be  gained,  than  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  gained. 

5th.  Certificates  of  credit  are  given  to  classes  and 
individuals  for  certain  work  done:  the  certificate  of  "Hon- 
orable Mention"  to  the  class  making  the  minimum  of  85 
points  on  the  study  standard  of  excellence,  which  must 
include  the  two  mission  and  one  Bible  study  classes,  but 
conducted  in  the  way  best  suited  to  the  class;  the  certifi- 
cate of  "Study  Honor  Roll"  to  the  class  making  85  points 
on  the  study  standard  of  excellence  which  must  include 


the  two  mission  and  one  Bible  study  classes,  doing  standard 
work  in  all;  a  "Certificate  of  Credit"  to  individual  mem- 
bers of  a  standard  class,  who  by  perfect  attendance  records, 
recitation  and  examination  have  made  a  grade  of  70,  or 
more;  and  a  "Class  Certificate  of  Credit"  to  a  whole  stan- 
dard class  in  which  every  member  has  taken  examinations, 
and  with  perfect  attendance  records,  and  recitation  re- 
quirements, have  made  grades  of  70,  or  more ;  also  section 
A  class  credit  "when  only  as  many  as  half  the  class,  all 
doing  standard  work,  however,  have  taken  the  examina- 
tions, and  met  the  other  requirements  for  meriting  the 
grade  of  70,  or  more.  Any  class  is  credited  with  a  mission 
or  Bible  study  class,  however,  even,  when,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they  do  not  select  the  current  books,  if  it  be  reported 
to  me. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  give  credit  of  some  kind  for 
every  bit  of  work  done  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  classes  to  make  a  more  ambitious  attempt  next  time. 
Our  efforts  are  meeting  with  encouraging  response,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  our  system  lias  had  only  two  full 
years  as  yet  in  which  it  has  been  promoted. 

Mrs.  J.  LeGrand  Everett, 
Conference  Superintendent  Study. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  METHODISM  IN  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 


In  reading  of  the  wonderful  things  being  clone  for  the 
education  of  our  young  men  and  women  at  Duke  Universi- 
ty, we  are  glad  to  know  also  that  our  Methodism  is  provid- 
ing especially  for  her  young  women  in  offering  four  other 
splendid  colleges  for  their  patronage,  so  situated  in  the 
state  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  to  those  living  in 
different  sections  of  the  state. 

Carolina  College,  the  youngest  of  these,  is  located  at 
Maxton,  near  the  South  Carolina  line,  having  received  its 
charter  in  February,  1907,  and  coming  under  class  C  in 
rank.  The  position  of  president  was  held  for  several  con- 
secutive terms  by  ministers  of  our  conference,  but  upon 
the  retirement  of  Rev.  R.  B.  John  a  few  years  ago,  Profes- 
sor Ernest  J.  Green,  a  prominent  educator  of  the  state, 
having  charge  at  that  time  of  the  Durham  system  of  Public 
Schools,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Under  his  wise  man- 
agement the  college  is  moving  forward  in  a  thoroughly 
progressive,  up-to-date  manner.  For  the  past  four  years 
the  college  has  opened  its  doors  to  entertain  a  summer 
school  of  missions,  for  a  week,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Sunday  School  Board,  with  Mr.  Gobbel  at  the 
head,  loyally  supported  by  the  presiding  elder  and  pas- 
tors and  laymen  of  the  Rockingham  District.  This  has 
become  such  a  popular  adventure,  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  permanent  schedule  of  the  district. 

In  the  year  1855  Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  had  its 
beginning.     A   public  collection  amounting  to  about  $12,- 


000  was  taken  at  Center  Camp  meeting  that  year,  and  as 
Colonel  William  Davenport  gave  $3,000  of  this  sum  the 
college  was  named  for  him.  In  the  fall  of  1857  the  in- 
stitution was  formally  placed  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South.  The  first  president  of  the  college,  Rev.  H. 
M.  Mood,  was  appointed  directly  by  the  Bishop,  and  with- 
out the  election  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  At  the  same 
time  the  conference  appointed  a  Board  of  Trustees  con- 
sisting of  seven  ministers  and  six  laymen.  In  1859  the 
institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina. In  1877  the  college  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had 
reached  a  high  state  of  usefulness  as  a  boarding  school 
drawing  its  patronage  from  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Because  the  rebuilding  was  delayed,  the  president,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Robey,  re-entered  the  pastorate.  The  buildings  were 
partially  rebuilt  in  1881,  but  for  about  twenty  years  the 
institution  was  conducted  in  a  way  to  serve  local  and 
private  demands  for  a  high  school.  At  the  time  of  the 
division  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1890  the 
property  was  under  lease  and  not  directly  under  confer- 
ence control.  In  1893  it  was  transferred  to  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference,  and  soon  after  an  agitation 
was  begun  for  the  termination  of  the  lease  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  college  for  young  women.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Western  N.  C.  Conference 
to  inaugurate  and  perfect  plans  in  this  direct  ion,  but  this 
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plan,  being  later  declared  to  be  impracticable,  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  then  determined  to  bring  the  school  into 
direct  relation  with  the  church  and  to  undertake  the  rehabi- 
litation of  the  college  along  the  lines  originally  outlined 
by  its  founders,  and  in  1899  it  was  again  brought  under 
the  direct"  control  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Conference,  and 
Rev.  C.  M.  Pickens  placed  in  charge  as  president.  Fol- 
lowing him  as  president  have  been  Rev.  R.  C.  Craven,  Rev. 
('has.  C.  Weaver  (under  whose  administration  the  boarding 
patronage  grew  so  that  its  dormitory  capacity  had  to  be 
enlarged  from  time  to  time),  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Craven,  then 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  who  served  till  he  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  of  the  Charlotte  District,  eleven  years. 
During  this  time  there  was  marked  progress  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  growth  of  the  college  department.  In  the 
spring  of  1922  G.  L.  Hornaday,  of  Trinity  College,  Dur- 
ham, was  called  to  the  presidency,  taking  charge  in  June, 
1922.  Davenport  College  ranks  as  a  Junior  College.  It 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  environment 
in  which  thorough  scholarship  and  sterling  character  are 
developed.  Opportunity  is  provided  to  prepare  the  student 
for  efficient  service,  which  preparation  makes  possible  a 
wider  service  and  a  richer  life,  whether  in  the  profession 
of  teaching,  medicine,  or  law,  in  the  home  or  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  To  this  end  the  courses  of  study  are  planned. 
They  are  in  conformity  with  those  of  other  standard  col- 
leges throughout  the  country,  and  are  such  as  to  build  a 
sound  academic  foundation  for  life-work.  The  college  is 
beautifully  situated  in  Lenoir,  surrounded  by  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  and  possessing  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  tonic  breezes,  pure  water  and  striking  scenery ; 
Grandfather  Mountain  and  Table  Rock  being  in  full  view 
of  the  campus,  while  Blowing  Rock  is  only  twenty-three 
miles  distant. 

Greensboro  College,  located  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has 
a  history  reaching  far  back  into  the  period  of  ante-bellum 
life.  It  was  chartered  in  1838  as  Greensboro  Female  Col- 
lege, and  is  the  second  oldest  chartered  institution  for 
women  in  the  .South.  The  cornerstone  of  the  first  build- 
ing was  not  laid  until  18411,  and  it  was  not  till  1846  that 
the  school  opened  its  doors  for  students.  The  first  presi- 
dent was  the  Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  who  was  rated  as  a  capa- 
ble and  well-equipped  teacher,  and  he  was  assisted  by  an 
able  faculty.  At  once  the  college  drew  to  its  halls  many 
students  from  the  far  Southern  states.  Dr.  Lea  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidency  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Shipp,  a  man  whose 
record  as  an  educator  is  written  high  in  the  years  of  his 
service.  He  administered  the  affairs  of  the  college  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  His  suc- 
cessor was  Dr.  Charles  F.  Deems,  afterwards  widely  known 
as  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New  York 
City.  Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Deems,  the  college  en- 
joyed an  era  of  great  prosperity.  The  fourth  president  of 
the  college,  successor  of  Dr.  Deems,  was  Dr.  T.  M.  Jones, 
whose  memory  hundreds  of  noble  women  afterwards  rose 
up  to  call  blessed.     During  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Jones,  the 


main  building  of  the  college  was  destroyed  by  fire.  This 
calamity,  joined  with  the  misfortunes  brought  by  war, 
necessitated  the  closing  of  the  school  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  corner  stone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  in  1871 ;  and 
in  August  1873  the  school  again  opened  its  doors  for  the 
reception  of  students.  Dr.  Jones  continued  at.  the  head 
of  the  institution  until  his  death  in  1890,  greatly  lamented 
by  the  church  and  the  constituency  he  had  served  so  well. 
Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon  was  his  successor,  his  presidency  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  three  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Frank  L.  Reid,  at  the  time  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate.  He  had  fairly  begun  what  promised 
to  be  a  great  and  successful  experience  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  when  he  was  suddenly  called  from  his  earthly 
activities  by  the  messenger  of  death.  Dr.  Dred  Peacock 
who  had  been  a  useful  member  of  the  faculty,  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Reid.  On  account  of 
ill  health,  Dr.  Peacock  resigned  his  post  in  1902  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Robertson  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  She  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  school  as  one  of 
the  best  loved  members  of  its  faculty,  and  the  success  which 
attended  her  administration  was  no  surprise.  Between 
1902  and  1904  untoward  conditions  came  upon  the  college. 
First,  its  Board  of  Trustees  was  greatly  discouraged  on 
account  of  stringent  financial  conditions  and  decided  to 
put  the  property  in  process  of  liquidation.  Later,  the 
main  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  end  of  the  in- 
stitution now  seemed  to  have  come;  but,  through  almost 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  alumnae,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  Annual  Conferences,  a  new  and  splendid  building 
was  erected  in  1904,  and  the  school  opened  with  the  larg- 
est registration  of  students  known  in  its  history.  Since 
then  its  prosperity  has  continued.  During  the  year  1906- 
07  the  attendance  reached  high  water  mark,  and  the  same 
conditions  have  continued  down  to  the  year  1924.  In  the 
year  1913  Mrs.  Robertson  having  resigned,  Rev.  S.  B.  Tur- 
rentine,  D.  D.,  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Conference  was  elected 
president.  Greensboro  College  is  an  A-grade  college  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  This  institution  is  rated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  as  class  A,  entitling  a  grad- 
uate completing  the  course  in  Education  to  receive  a  teach- 
er's highest  grade  certificate.  The  Commission  on  Accred- 
ited Schools  of  the  Southern  States  has  placed  Greensboro 
College  on  the  list  of  four-year  colleges  whose  graduates 
may  be  selected  as  teachers  in  high  schools  approved  by 
the  Southern  Commission  (of  the  Southern  Association) 
on  Accredited  Schools.  For  many  years  an  affiliated  re- 
lation has  existed  between  Greensboro  College  and  the 
Greensboro  Public  Schools  which  is  mutually  beneficial. 
A  religious  spirit  pervades  the  student  life  amid  a  demo- 
cratic and  home-like  atmosphere.  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  for  several  years  has  claimed  about 
one  hundred  per  cent  membership,  and  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  engage  in  mission  study.  The  department  of 
Religious  Education,  including  Sunday  School  Teacher 
Training,  is  strong  and  growing,  and  the  work  is  duly  ac- 
credited by  the  General  Sunday  School  Board  of  the  M.  E. 
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Church,  South.  Student  government  organization  is  strong- 
ly established  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  living  and  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian character  through  the  inculcation  of  lofty  ideals  of 
service  and  conduct.  President  W.  P.  Few  recently  stated 
that  one  of  the  chief  assets  of  Greensboro  College  is  the 
high  type  of  its  alumnae  and  of  its  students;  that  with 
such  a  body  of  graduates  and  such  a  student  body  Greens- 
boro College  has  a  distinct  field  of  service. 

Louisburg  College  became  a  college  for  women  in  1802 
and  was  operated  for  cpiite  a  few  years  as  a  private  insti- 
tution by  Methodists.  In  1891  the  college  was  bought  by 
Washington  Duke,  as  it  could  no  longer  meet  its  obligations 
under  private  management.  Mr.  Duke  operated  the  college 
until  1907,  when  it,  at  his  death,  was  inherited  by  his 
son,~B.  N.  Duke,  who  gave  it  to  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference. 

Louisburg  College  is  a  standard  Junior  College  and  in 
addition  to  the  college  work  maintains  a  four  yea>  academy 
and  schools  of  Art,  Business,  Education,  Expression,  Home 
Economics,  Music  and  Religious  Education.  It  now  holds 
approximately  250  students,  of  which  number  185  are 
boarding  students. 

Two  years  ago  the  North  Carolina  Conference  gave  its 
consent  for  the  college  to  raise  $500,000  for  buildings  and 
endowment  and  also  to  sell  $75,000  worth  of  bonds  to  pay 
its  indebtedness,  to  remodel  the  main  building  and  to  build 
an  addition  to  the  main  building.  The  campaign  has  now 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  resulting  so  far  in  the  rais- 
ing of  around  $400,000.  A  new  dormitory  is  under  con- 
struction which  will  accommodate  116  girls.  The  class 
room  and  dormitory  building  will  be  begun  early  this 
spring,  which  will  still  further  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  school,  so  that  we  shall  have  a  total  capacity  by  Sep- 
tember for  300  boarding  students.  We  shall  have  class 
room,  library  and  dining  room  facilities  for  400  students, 
thus  providing  for  future  growth. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  North  Carolina  ^Conference 
the  college  was  authorized  to  raise  an  additional  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  building  and  endowment.  When  this  is 
completed  we  shall  have  a  total  capacity  for  400  boarding 
students  and  endowment  of  $500,000. 

The  two  outstanding  gifts  which  we  have  received  in 
the  past  few  months  are  $100,000  by  B.  N.  Duke  for  en- 
dowment; and  $122,000  by  R.  H.  Wright— $72,500  for  a 
dormitory  and  $50,000  for  endowment. — A.  W.  Mohn,  Pres- 
ident.    (Compiled  from  College  catalogues  and  letters). 


The  Children's  Home 

The  Children's  Home,  the  orphanage  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Methodist  Conference,  takes  care  of  about 
two  hundred  homeless  children. 

It  is  situated  in  Forsythe  County,  on  the  Reynolda  Road, 
in  walking  distance  of  Winston-Salem,  a  thriving  indus- 
trial city  of  wide  variety  of  manufactures,  beautiful  resi- 
dences and  handsome  churches. 


The  founders  of  the  Children's  Home  were  fortunate  in 
securing  for  it  a  beautiful  location  with  ample  grounds  of 
two  hundred  acres.  Some  of  it  has  been  cleared  for  the 
fields  of  the  farm  and  truck  patches,  some  is  still  woodland 
with  beautiful  trees  of  many  varieties — sturdy  oaks  that 
lend  generous  shade  in  summer,  towering  pines  enhancing 
the  winter  landscape  and  abundant  blooming  dogwoods  that 
are  amazingly  lovely  in  spring.  In  the  foreground  are 
smooth  green  lawns  and  shrubbery. 

And  as  the  years  of  improvement  widened  the  build- 
ing section  with  a  new  cottage  here  and  there,  a  modern 
school  building,  a  hospital  building,  the  new  dairy  barns 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  other  necessary  buildings, 
the  white  gravel  roads  lengthened,  and  winding  paths  with 
enchanting  vistas  stretch  through  the  grounds  with  charm- 
ing effect. 

The  Home  has  a  fine  dairy  herd  of  thirty-six  cows.  Fifty 
gallons  of  milk  is  the  daily  supply  of  milk  now.  The  chil- 
dren are  served  whole  milk  twice  a  day,  and  those  under 
weight  have  an  extra  amount.  Very  few  keep  an  under 
weight  record  long.  A  well  managed  institutional  chil- 
dren's home  has  an  advantage  over  the  average  home  in 
being  able  to  regulate  the  table  fare  to  a  wholesome  selec- 
tion of  food,  eliminate  cigarette  smoking  and  late  hours. 
Little  folks  who  come  to  the  Children's  Home  in  an  un- 
dernourished condition  with  pale  faces,  slim  bodies  and 
tlull  eyes  (and  some  of  them  almost  babies  of  five  and  six 
years  with  pockets  lined  with  tobacco  crumbs),  soon  grow 
rosy  cheeked  and  round  limbed  with  the  fare  of  abundant 
food,  whole  milk,  fresh  air  and  exercise  that  the  Home 
affords. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety  children,  to  be  accurate 
in  the  exact  number,  live  in  six  cottage  homes.  This  gives 
a  large  family  to  each  cottage,  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  the 
number  small  when  there  are  so  many  destitute  and  en- 
dangered children  needing  shelter  and  protection.  As  long 
as  there  is  a  spare  bed  and  space  to  put  it,  some  little  child 
in  pathetic  need  is  sure  to  get  it. 

The  dormitories  are  spacious  and  well  aired  and  the 
living  rooms  large  with  sunny  windows. 

The  cottages  are  home-like  buildings  of  warm,  red  brick 
with  flower  borders  around,  window  boxes  of  growing 
plants  in  summer  and  porch  swings  show  that  beauty  and 
comfort  have  not  been  unregarded. 

The  last  cottage  built  is  a  cottage  unit — that  is,  has  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  and  other  house-keeping  conveni- 
ences. This  is  the  large  boy's  cottage.  The  farm  and 
dairy  boys  live  here,  and  the  print  shop  boys  too.  Here 
the  boys,  with  the  supervision  of  two  matrons  do  all  the 
cottage  work — cooking  and  house  cleaning.  And  the  boys 
make  as  good  housekeepers  as  the  girls — serve  an  excellent- 
ly cooked  meal  and  keep  their  home  nice  and  neat. 

Another  cottage  like  this  is  very  much  needed  for  the 
small  boys,  whose  crowded  quarters,  with  dormitory  on  the 
top  floor,  are  unsuited  to  little  fellows  of  six  and  seven. 

And  another  cottage  for  little  girls  is  very  much  needed 
also,  besides  the  baby  cottage  which  at  last  has  been  pro- 
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vided  for  by  a  generous  citizen  of  Winston-Salem.  The 
walls  of  which  have  been  completed  and  the  roof  is  being 
put  in  place.  We  have  been  a  long  time  anxious  to  have 
some  place  to  receive  the  small  children  too  young  for  the 
present  cottage  families.  Often  the  smallest  of  a  family 
of  children  have  to  be  excluded  for  lack  of  a  suitable  place 
for  them. 

We  are  expecting  the  baby  cottage  to  be  the  dearest 
place  on  the  grounds,  not  only  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  babies,  but  fill  a  felt  vacancy  in  the  Children's  Home 
family.  A  big  family  like  this  should  have  its  quota  of 
baliies  to  make  a  complete  family  atmosphere. 

Martha  Mann  Wood. 


are  to  meet  in  the  good  old  North  State  and  in  the  Capital 
City  of  Raleigh  where  our  orphanage  is  located. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  Supt. 


The  Methodist  Orphanage 

The  Methodist  Orphanage,  Raleigh,  X.  C,  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  South.  It  has  a  campus  of  one 
hundred  acres  and  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residential  sections  of  the  city.  On  the  campus  are  eleven 
brick  buildings,  all  modern  and  nicely  furnished.  During 
the  past  eighteen  months  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  in- 
vested in  buildings  and  equipment  more  than  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Our  orphanage  is 
easily  worth  one  million  dollars.  Living  in  these  beauti- 
ful cottages  and  enjoying  the  rare  privileges  of  the  Home, 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  happy  children.  The  or- 
phanage has  its  own  school,  consisting  of  eleven  grades. 
The  school  building  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars,  the.  gift  of  our  largest  benefactor,  Mr.  S. 
C.  Vaun,  now  deceased.  This  princely  Christian  gentle- 
man established  in  honor  of  his  beloved  wife  an  Educa- 
tional Loan  Fund  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  be  used  in  giving  college  training  to  those  who  wish  to 
attend  college.  We  have  had  as  many  as  twenty-five  of 
our  worthy  boys  and  girls  in  college  at  one  time. 

During  the  session  of  the  Council  here  in  our  Capital 
City,  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  young  ladies  of  this 
state,  trained  and  educated  in  our  beloved  Methodist  Or- 
phanage, is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  office  of  a  missionary. 
This  splendid  young  lady,  the  product  of  our  Home,  will 
be  at  the  orphanage  to  welcome  1he  good  women  attending 
the  Council  when  they  are  tendered  a  reception  by  our 
officers  and  children.  The  women  of  Edenton  Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  as  well  as  all  the  women  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference,  have  a  big  place  in  their  hearts  for  our 
tine  boys  and  girls.  In  fact,  the  whole  North  Carolina 
<  '(inference  has  taken  our  children  close  to  its  great  mother- 
heart.  The  orphanage  is  the  joy  and  pride  of  our  people. 
They  are  never  happier  than  when  ministering  to  the  needs 
of  the  fatherless  in  our  Christian  Home.  Because  of  the 
devotion  of  the  women  throughout  the  conference  to  our 
children,  and  especially  the  women  of  Edenton  Street 
Church  who  have  made  so  many  sacrifices  for  their  happi- 
ness, the  Methodist  Orphanage  rejoices  over  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  representative  women  of  Southern  Methodism 


Duke  University 

Duke  University,  of  which  Trinity  College  will  be  an 
integral  part,  is  being  developed  on  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive plan.  It  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to  build  on 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  with  a  long  and  honored 
history  of  service  to  the  church  and  the  state.  It  has  back 
of  it  a  background  of  loyalty  and  tradition,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  able  now  to  expand  according  to  the  best 
educational  ideals.  It  is  probably  true  that  no  other  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  whole  country  ever  had  such  au 
opportunity,  and  ever  had  before  it  a  greater  task. 

Before  Mr.  James  B.  Duke  announced  his  first  magni- 
ficent gift,  plans  had  already  been  made  for  a  splendid 
group  of  buildings  on  the  present  campus.  It  was  Mr. 
Duke's  expressed  wish  that  adequate  provision  be  made 
for  the  needs  of  an  institution  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  the  future  years.  As  the  plans  grew  and  develop- 
ed, it  was  decided  to  purchase  additional  land  to  the  north 
of  the  present  campus  of  more  than  one  hundred  acres, 
and  on  this  to  build  a  co-ordinate  college  for  women.  On 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  sufficient  acreage  to 
provide  for  future  needs,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  land 
adjoining  the  campus  on  the  south.  What  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  misfortune  turned  out  to  be  a  great  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  Between  thirty-five  hundred  and  four 
thousand  acres  of  land  with  plateau  and  valleys,  and 
virgin  forests,  lending  itself  in  an  unusual  way  to  land- 
scape development,  was  purchased.  The  whole  plan  was 
then  changed.  It  was  decided  to  build  the  first  unit  on 
the  present  campus,  and  the  second  unit  on  a  beautiful 
new  site.  Eleven  buildings  are  now  being  erected,  which 
together  with  the  present  buildings  will  be  a  college  for 
women.  This  will  form  one  of  the  most  complete  group 
of  buildings  for  the  use  of  women  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country. 

The  buildings  now  being  constructed  are :  library,  union, 
science  building,  auditorium,  apartment  for  teachers,  and 
five  dormitories. 

•Just  as  soon  as  the  plans  can  be  completed  work  will 
begin  on  the  second  unit.  The  landscape  architect's  plans 
are  about  completed  for  beautifying  the  newly  purchased 
land  and  work  will  be  begun  at  an  early  date. 

In  the  meantime  plans  for  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  are  being  carried  out. 

Ever  since  Trinity  College  was  founded,  under  the 
different  administrations,  it  has  been  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  institution  to  render  the  largest  possible  service. 
The  men  and  women  it  has  sent  out  into  the  world  who 
are  laboring  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  the  best  testi- 
mony it  has  to  offer. 

With  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  service  that  have 
come,  there  comes  an  enlarged  responsibility  and   an  in- 
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creasing  zeal  "to  render  the  largest  permanent  service  to 
the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and  the  church.'' 

Kohert  L.  Flowers. 


Mary  Pescud  Auxiliary  Makes  Miss  Frances 
Burkhead  Life  Member 

Thirty-three  years  ago  on  November  6th,  the  Mary 
Pescud  Auxiliary  was  organized  to  give  the  young  women 
of  Edenton  Street  Church  an  opportunity  to  do  mission- 
ary work  after  the  manner  of  youthful  procedure. 

Of  course  there  was  an  adult  auxiliary  already  work- 
ing in  Edenton  Street  Church,  but  it  has  been  rumored 
that  the  afore-mentioned  auxiliary  usually  assembled,  clad 
in  black ;  that  it  emphasized  low,  solemn  tones  not  only  in 
prayers  said  but  also  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

There  was  some  good  material  in  Edenton  Street 
Church,  but  it  was  about  to  go  to  waste,  for  youth  can  sel- 
dom compromise  and  old  age  often  doesn't. 

Someone  had  eyes  to  see  the  situation  and  organized  an 
auxiliary  on  youthful  lines.  All  honor  to  such  a  savant ! 
All  honor  to  that  person  who  is  wise  enough  to  hold  the 
vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  for  the  Lord's  work. 

But  the  remarkable  feature  about  the  Mary  Pescud 
Auxiliary  is  that  it  was  organized  on  youthful  lines,  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  and  it  has  kept  its  youthful  lines  even 
until  now.  Should  you  attend  a  monthly  meeting  you 
would  quickly  observe  the  spring  of  youth  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business — each  officer  and  each  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee brings  a  written  report  and  each  responds  in  quick, 
energetic  fashion,  without  a  groan  or  a  drawl.  (I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  rheumatic  in  the  entire  auxiliary). 

Now  after  thirty-three  years  the  auxiliary  has  re-elect- 
ed its  first  president — Miss  Mary  Pescud.  Every  one  knows 
how  young  Miss  Mary  Pescud  is.  You  know  it  by  the 
smile  on  her  face,  by  the  good  cheer  emanating  from  her 
personality. 

Furthermore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  wesk-of-prayer 
services  last  week  the  auxiliary  delighted  to  honor  itself 
and  also  its  first  recording  secretary  by  making  Miss 
Frances  Burkhead  a  life  member  of  their  organization. 
And  there,  after  many  years  of  service  both  at  home  and 
on  the  foreign  field,  stood  Miss  Frances  Burkhead  looking 
sweet,  smiling  and  beautiful,  a  charter  member  and  a  life 
member  of  her  home  auxiliary. 

Is  there  another  auxiliary  in  our  conference  or  in  our 
sister  conference  across  the  imaginary  line  of  North  Caro- 
lina Methodism  who  can  run  a  parallel  to  this? 

Mrs.  M.  T.  Plvler. 


Woman's  Missionary  Society- 
Methodist  Church 


-Central 


During  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Cuninggim,  1885-06, 
the  missionary  society  of  Central  Methodist  Church  was 
organized  by  Mrs.  Cuninggim.  This  organization  has  had 
forty  years  of  unbroken  service  and  is  now  the  center  of 
the  woman's  work  of  the  church. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Branson  was  associated  in  the  work  of  or- 
ganization and  she  followed  Mrs.  Cuninggim  as  president 
of  the  small  society.  The  only  charter  member  on  our 
present  roll  is  Mrs.  J.  D.  Riggan.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
presidents  during  these  early  days  -when  the  membership 
comprised  only  ten  or  twelve  women.  Frequently  not  more 
than  two  or  three  of  this  number  would  be  present  at  the 
society  meetings.  And  even  after  several  years  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  president  to  sit  alone  at  the  church 
for  the  full  hour  of  meeting  waiting  for  the  members  who 
did  not  come. 

However,  by  persistent  effort  through  the  years  steady 
growth  was  effected.  In  1909  Miss  Dixie  Stein  succeeded 
Miss  Ella  Harris  as  president  and  she  continued  to  serve 
faithfully  in  this  capacity  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  also  the  first  circle  in  this  church  was  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  A.  E.  Glenn. 

At  the  present  time  the  auxiliary  numbers  sixty  mem- 
bers with  an  interested  Bright  Jewel  band  and  six  active 
circles — thus  uniting  the  womanhood  of  the  church  in 
foreign  work  and  in  the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
our  own  community. 

There  are  still  many  women  in  our  church  who  are 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  influence  of  the  missionary  so- 
ciety and  it  is  our  desire  to  double  our  membership  dur- 
ing the  present  year. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Weaver,  President. 


Historical  Sketch 


About  fifty  years  ago,  Jenkins  Memorial  Church  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  Brooklyn  Church.  The  first 
building  was  erected  at  the  east  end  of  Clay  Street,  on  a 
lot  adjoining  the  campus  of  the  Methodist  Orphanage. 
Some  time  after,  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  within  the 
corporate  limits,  so  a  place  was  selected  on  West  Peace 
Street.  The  old  building  remains  standing  and  is  being 
used  for  a  storehouse. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Brooklyn  Church  was  moved 
to  its  present  site  on  the  corner  of  Boylan  Avenue  and 
Deveraux  Street.  At  this  time  the  name  was  changed  to 
Jenkins  Memorial  Church,  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  W.  Jen- 
kins, the  founder  and  first  superintendent  of  the  Methodist 
Orphanage. 

All  of  the  buildings  before  the  present  one  have  been 
wooden  structures.  Two  of  these,  the  one  on  Peace  Street 
and  the  first  one  built  on  the  present  site,  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

For  many  years  this  Church  was  changed  at  almost 
every  annual  conference  from  one  pastoral  charge  to  an- 
other. This  yearly  shifting  continued  until  the  Orphan- 
age family  selected  this  Church  as  a  place  for  worship. 
Then  it  was  that  the  annual  conference  began  an  appro- 
priation to  its  support  that  enabled  it  to  become  a  station. 
This  appropriation  has  been  continued,  and  at  the  present 
time  about  37  per  cent  of  the  pastor's  salary  is  paid  by 
the  Mission  Board  of  the  Conference. — By  W.  H.  Brown, 
the  present  pastor,  who  is  in  his  third  year  with  this  church. 
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The  Woman's  Missionary  Society 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Edenton  Street. 
Church.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  lias  reached  an  age  of  usefulness 
and  character  which  very  few  attain. 

There  is  something-  interesting'  and  helpful  to  one  whose 
heart  is  filled  with  the  quiet  grace  and  love  of  the  saving- 
power  of  memory. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  going  back  to  the  day  when  wo- 
men were  ordained  or  allowed  to  take  their  place  in  the 
work  of  their  church?  They  acquired  such  a  place  and 
success  in  their  efforts  to  be  of  service,  that  today  we  not 
only  look  back  upon  their  accomplishments  with  pleasure, 
but  we  find  that  their  mind,  heart  and  spirit  are  abreast 
with  the  most  endowed  of  the  day. 

So,  among  many  other  samples  of  their  fine  thought  and 
ready  will,  we  are  glad  to  add  to  their  honor  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  organization  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  a  blessing  to  more  homes  and  church- 
es and  countries  than  we  can  enumerate. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Edenton  Street 
Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  organized  in  1878,  by  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Black  (better  known  as  •'Aunt  Mary"),  and  she  was 
made  president.  She  occupied  that  position  for  years,  and 
continued  to  convince  every  one,  not  only  of  her  capability 
to  manage,  but  also  her  true  Christian  spirit.  Her  work 
with  the  children,  and  her  untiring  energy  in  keeping  be- 
fore them  their  place  in  the  "Christian  Advocate"  every 
week,  with  short  notes  and  articles  that  caught  their  at- 
tention and  delight,  was  never  surpassed,  in  the  care  and 
teaching  of  children.  She  was  corresponding  secretary,  as 
given  in  a  meeting  that  was  held  in  Durham,  N.  C,  June 
120th,  1891;  and,  also  superintendent  and  treasurer  of 
Juvenile  work. 

In  giving  names  of  charter  members  at  a  meeting'  later, 
there  were  three  named.  Miss  Janie  Brown.  Miss  Narcissa 
Ilutchins  and  Miss  Mary  Pescud.  No  doubt  there  are 
others,  and  their  names  be  given  in  for  future  reference, 
as  well  as  an  honor. 

In  coming  to  a  later  date  in  the  work  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  Edenton  Street  Church,  it  is  found 
there  has  been  a  surprising  increase  in  interest  and  person- 
al work.  There  are  268  members  divided  into  six  groups 
or  circles.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  change  has  had  such 
a  fine  effect  of  bringing  about  more  ardour  in  the  church 
work. 

Mrs.  Proctor,  of  Edenton  Street  Church,  with  the  help 
of  her  church  sisters,  has  evinced  power  in  her  plans  and 
management  for,  not  only  a  greater  desire  and  practice  in 
giving  to  the  call  of  church  needs  at  home,  and  abroad, 
in  the  far  East,  but  a  greater  desire  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove the  home  church  and  its  surrounding's.  A  fine  new 
Sunday  school  home  adorns  the  church  grounds  and  fills 
a  great  place  in  the  church  life. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  this  church  sup- 
ports Revis  School  in  China.  They  have  also  been  much 
interested  and  helpful  in  renewing  the  building  of  the  Lucy 
Cunningham  School  in  Korea.     (How  much  of  good  feel- 


ings and  precious  memories  arise  at  the  mention  of  her 
clear  name!)  There  are  other  workers  in  the  far  East  who 
have  been  enabled  to  reach  their  desired  employment  thru 
the  generous  gifts  of  their  friends  in  the  home  land.  And 
a  Christly  Bible  woman  is  there,  giving  her  time  and  her 
life  to  those  needy  people,  through  the  same  generosity. 
One  of  the  groups  of  faithful  women  in  Edenton  Street 
Church,  has  built  a  chapel  in  Korea.  How  lovely  to  read 
such  splendid  things  about  our  women — our  sisters,  our 
beloved  friends — the  Great  Father  bless  them ! 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  June  20,  1891,  Mrs.  R.  II.  Whitaker  read 
her  report  as  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  District :  Members 
W.  M.  Society,  247;  subscribers  to  the  W.  M.  Advocate,  61. 
Total  amount  paid  for  fiscal  year,  $301.05.  Twenty-seven 
Bright  Jewel  bands,  with  967  members. 

Edenton  Street.  Auxiliary,  Raleigh,  read  by  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Beckwith,  delegate:  Members,  61;  subscribers  to  Woman's 
Missionary  Advocate,  26 ;  dues,  $46.05 ;  Contingent  fund, 
$4.00;  self-denials  and  thank  offerings,  $20.11;  Scarritt 
Bible  and  Training  School,  $51.60.  Total,  $121.76.  These 
are  given  in  order  to  see  the  difference  between  the  result 
of  work  in  those  days,  and  that  of  today. 

Mrs.  R.  II.  Whitaker  was  not  only  District  Secretary, 
but  she  had  to  fill  the  place  of  president  in  the  Missionary 
Society  in  Edenton  Street  Church,  for  some  time.  She 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  friend  to  accept  the  presi- 
dent's place  in  the  society. 

This  was  in  the  year  1901.  The  new  president  was  a 
stranger  to  the  members  of  the  society,  but  not  to  the  duties 
of  the  work  in  the  church  and  in  a  missionary  society. 
Every  meeting  grew  in  interest,  and  every  member  became 
truly  anxious  to  occupy  a  place  of  service  in  the  growing 
and  pleasant  work.  The  years,  as  they  passed  by,  found 
the  members  of  the  society  growing  in  love  with  every 
movement  for  the  uplifting  of  character,  and  knowledge  of 
their  mission  work,  together  with  a  great  desire  to  be  in- 
strumental in  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  in  the  far  East 
who  lived  without  God  and  the  saving  power  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Mrs.  John,  the  wife  of  a  pastor  in  one  of  the  city 
churches,  came  often  to  our  meetings,  and  refreshed  us 
with  her  clever  words  and  prayers.  Mrs.  John  Cole,  also 
the  wife  of  a  minister,  came  frequently  and  her  presence 
was  a  blessing.  Mrs.  Bumpas,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  our 
church,  was  a  beloved  friend,  also,  coming  frequently  to 
our  monthly  meeting's.  How  swiftly  the  months  passed 
into  years,  leaving  a  memory  crowned  with  faithful  work 
and  generous  good  will.  However,  there  came  a  day  when 
all  these  precious  things  could  not  stay  the  hand  of  dis- 
ease and  separation. 

May  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Edenton  St. 
Church,  Raleigh,  N.  G,  remain  in  the  care  of  the  Great 
Shepherd,  leading  them  into  the  green  pastures  and  beside 
the  still  waters. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Dixon. 
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Jenkins  Memorial  Missionary  Society- 
Jenkins   Memorial  Missionary   Society   was   organized 
eleven  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Eva  Wright 
— a  converted  Jewess. 

When  she  was  called  away  from  Raleigh  because  of  the 
illness  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  was  made  presi- 
dent. She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  L.  A.  Aycock  and  she 
by  Mrs.  D.  6.  Allen.  For  this  year  the  officers  are :  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Ay- 
cock;  corresponding  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Peatross;  recording  secretary,  Edith  Rogers. 

For  several  years  the  society  was  weak  but  did  not 
disband. 

There  has  been  an  Aid  society  for  eighteen  years  and 
about  six  years  ago  the  two  united.  Miss  Laura  Breeze 
is  the  active  president  of  the  Aid  society.  Great  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  these  faithful  workers  for  the  church, 
its  pastors,  the  orphanage,  etc. 

The  strength  of  the  missionary  society  was .  increased 
by  the  two  uniting.  The  meetings  are  held  at  the  same 
time. 

The  report  for  the  missionary  society  for  the  year  1925 
was  as  follows :  On  roll,  23  ;  on  roll  Baby  Dept.,  24 ;  Amt. 
paid  into  treasury  for  all  purposes,  $104.35. 

For  this  year  we  have  planned  to  meet  twice  a  month. 
Also  to  have  a  mission  study  class.  We  have  a  committee 
to  seek  to  get  all  the  names  of  the  women  of  our  church 
as  members  of  the  society.  In  every  good  way  we  hope 
to  grow  until  we  reach  all  those  who  need  our  help. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Brown,  President. 


The  Marion  Allison  Missionary  Society 

In  the  days  of  '17  and  '18  a  small  group  of  girls  were 
very  busy  making  bandages.  It  was  their  first  social  ser- 
vice activity  as  the  Young  People's  Missionary  Society 
of  Edenton  Street  Church.  The  succeeding  yea^rs  brought 
many  things  for  that  little  group  to  do,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  T.  C.  Powell  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lancaster 
those  girls  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  young  life 
of  the  church. 

It  was  indeed  fitting  that  this  society  should  become,  in 
January  1923,  the  Marion  Allison  Missionary  Society,  so 
named  in  memory  of  its  president,  who  had  died  the  preced- 
ing month.  With  the  memory  of  the  loyal  devotion  and  un- 
tiring efforts  of  her  whose  name  it  bore,  this  society  more 
earnestly  set  itself  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  things 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Marion  Allison. 


Following  the  organization  of  an  Intermediate  Epworth 
League  in  the  spring  of  1924,  it  was  decided  best  to  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  League  and  the  Marion  Allison 
Society.  Gradually  and  carefully  the  details  were  worked 
out,  and  the  resultant  organization  is  a  tremendous  force 
for  good  among  the  young  people  of  Edenton  Street 
Church. 

Of  the  present  membership  of  86,  more  than  one-half 
are  boys,  the  president  of  the  group  being  Albert  Stanbury. 
More  than  75  of  this  number  are  members  of  the  church. 
Interesting  meetings,  planned  and  carried  out  by  the  boys 
and  girls  themselves,  are  held  every  Sunday  evening  for 
forty-five  minutes  preceding  the  church  service,  each  third 
Sunday  evening  being  devoted  entirely  to  a  missionary  pro- 
gram. For  the  past  year  the  average  attendance  at  these 
Sunday  evening  meetings  has  been  60. 

Nor  are  these  boys  and  girls  interested  only  in  the 
regular  weekly  meetings.  The  mission  study  and  Bible 
study  classes  held  each  year  have  shown  very  creditable 
work.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  scrap-books  and 
posters  that  were  recently  made  in  the  study  of  Latin 
America  would  reveal  the  earnestness  and  loyalty  with 
which  these  teen-age  boys  and  girls  enter  into  their  work. 
It  is  interesting  to  know,  too,  that  this  society  contributes 
$65  annually  to  missions,  $40  through  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  $25  through  the  Epworth  League. 

But  the  story  of  their  activities  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  about  the  social  service  work  that  is  now 
being  done.  It  is  their  privilege  to  have  as  their  own  one 
of  the  youngest  little  girls  at  the  Methodist  Orphanage. 
And  no  group  of  boys  and  girls  ever  planned  anything  more 
eagerly  and  earnestly  than  this  group  is  planning  the 
spring  wardrobe  of  their  little  six-year  old  girl. 

St,  Luke's  Home  (the  Old  Ladies'  Home),  too,  lias 
felt  the  impress  of  their  love  and  work.  In  addition  to 
entertaining-  the  old  ladies  several  times  during  the  year, 
the  society  has  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  Home 
by  furnishing  one  of  its  rooms,  which  is  known  as  the 
Marion  Allison  Room. 

The  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  seasons  do  not  find 
these  boys  and  girls  unmindful  of  those  in  need.  A  large 
basket  of  Thanksgiving  provision  carried  to  a  poor  family, 
and  Christmas  toys,  fruits  and  clothing  carried  to  six 
needy  children — these  are  but  two  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  group  is  rendering  its  service  of  love  and  helpfulness. 
Truly  these  boys  and  girls  are  a  wonderful  force  and  power 
for  the  Kingdom  of  God ! 

Blanche  Barringer. 


The  Editor  made  an  honest  effort  to  secure  photographs  of  all  Council  and 
Conference  officers  for  this  issue  of  the  Missionary  News,  but  failed.  We 
regret  this  very  much,  but  it  seems  that  we  just  could  not  get  them  in  time, 
hence   had   to   go   to    press   without   them. 
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WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  CONFERENCE 


First,  of  course,  there's  our  president,  Mrs.  Charles 
Marian  Early — known  and  loved  by  most  of  us  as  "Miss 
May"  or  just  "May." 

Some  may  remember  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred 
during-  our  annual  meeting  in  Washington.  Because  of 
a  marriage  in  the  church,  the  conference  had  to  hold  one 
sess:on  in  the  Sunday  school  room  adjoining.  A  minister 
rose  to  speak,  prefacing  his  remarks  by  thus:  "Your 
president  is  saying  in  her  heart.  'This  is  the  way  I  long- 
have  sought'."  This  little  pleasantry  was  much  enjoyed 
by  the  conference  though  at  her  expense.  Covered  with 
confusion  she  could  only  "look  daggers"  at  her  brother- 
in-law.  who  knew  as  we  did  not,  of  her  approaching  mar- 
'iage. 

Born  and  reared  in  a  cultured  Methodist  home,  edu- 
cated at  G.  F.  College  and  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore, 
a  large  portion  of  her  life  has  been  given  to  the  work  of 
^ie  church,  especially  with  children. 

It  is  particularly  sad.  and  her  friends  will  tenderly 
sympathize  with  her  just  now  in  her  great  sorrow — of  giv- 
ing back  to  God  her  first  born  son — who  was  only  with  her 
a  few  days.  For  five  years  Mrs.  Early  has  led  the  wo- 
men of  the  X.  C.  Conference  onward  and  upward. 

#  *     # 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Gates,  our  vice-president,  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  once  serving  as  president  for  not  quite  a  year,  how- 
ever, as  sickness  forced  her  to  resign.  Regaining  her 
health,  she  was  elected  to  her  present  office  two  years  ago, 
and  right  gladly  did  we  welcome  her  back  in  official  ranks. 
The  wife  of  a  Duke  University  professor  she  is  known  and 
honored  in  Durham,  her  adopted  home,  for  her  work's 
sake. 

#  *     # 

A  regular  encyclopaedia  of  missions,  is  our  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Mrs.  Harvey  Boney.  If  ever  in  doubt,  or 
there's  a  question  to  be  answered,  write  her.  Presto!  the 
answer  comes.  A  tower  of  strength  she  has  proven  her- 
self to  be,  especially  to  the  new,  inexperienced  district 
secretary.  With  a  good  Presbyterian  husband,  and  two 
interesting  children,  she  leads  a  busy  life,  besides  all  the 
work  in  connection  with  her  office  as  corresponding  sec- 
retary. She  is  teacher  of  English  in  a  high  school,  and 
mayor  of  her  home  town.  Rose  Hill.  Repeatedly  has  she 
been  honored  by  Council,  serving  on  important  committees. 

#  *     * 

Our  recording  secretary.  Mrs.  Snipes,  is  just  one  of 
the  most  quiet,  retiring  women  you  ever  saw,  yet  with  all 
^u  painstaking  and  accurate  in  her  minutes,  that  seldom 
is  a  correction  made.  ' '  They  stand  approved, ' '  is  usually 
the  verdict.  Born  in  a  parsonage,  she  lives  in  a  parson- 
age still,  the  much  beloved  wife  of  Rev.  E.  M.  Snipes  of 
Mt.  Olive. 


The  treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  B.  McKinne,  formerly  of  Louis- 
burg  but  now  of  Goldsboro,  is  a  wonder  when  it  comes  to 
figures.  How  we  do  envy  her !  The  ease  with  which  she 
reduces  our  mistakes  and  blunders,  converting  them  into 
perfect  columns,  is  astounding.  Perhaps  it  is  not  so 
astounding  when  we  remember  she  had  her  training  as 
a  district  secretary.  The  N.  C.  Conference  differs  from 
other  conferences  in  this — all  auxiliary  reports  are  first  sent 
to  the  district  secretary — and  by  her,  forwarded  to  the 
conference  treasurer.  Mrs.  McKinne  has  piled  up  dollars 
upon  dollars  this  year  till  we  have  reached  the  wonderful 
amount  of  $60,000. 

*     #     # 

When  thinking  of  the  Y.  P.  of  our  N.  C.  Conference, 
one's  mind  invariably  reverts  to  Miss  Lillie  Duke,  for  so 
many  years  their  superintendent.  Two  years  ago  she  re- 
signed, and  a  worthy  successor  was  found  in  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Riggsbee  of  Durham.  Like  all  mothers  with  children  in 
school,  she  has  enough  to  keep  her  busy ;  yet  because  of  her 
interest  in  the  work  she  manages  to  find  time  to  serve  her 
foster  children,  the  Y.  P.  of  the  N.  C.  Conference. 

Perhaps  in  all  N.  C.  Methodism  there  is  no  woman  so 
well  known  and  loved  as  Mrs.  N.  H.  D.  Wilson,  superinten- 
dent of  Children's  work.  Childless  herself,  there  are 
many  "Minnie  Wilson's"  on  the  baby  roll  and  many  so- 
cieties bearing  that  name. 

A  daughter  of  the  parsonage,  later  she  was  persuaded 
to  preside  over  a  parsonage  home.  Time  passed.  Rev. 
N.  H.  D-.  Wilson  was  sent  to  Maxton.  Among  those  at  the 
train  to  welcome  the  young  preacher  and  his  wife  was  a 
child — Sallie  Lou  McKinnon.  A  loving  friendship  was 
begun  and  has  continued  through  the  years. 

Sallie  Lou  is  today  telling  "the  old,  old  story  to  those 
who've  never  heard"  in  China,  while  Mrs.  AVilson  is  di- 
recting the  minds  and  hearts  of  other  children  here  at 
home,  hoping  and  praying  that  others  may  be  called  "to 


Our  superintendent  of  mission  and  Bible  study  is  Mrs. 
J.  LeGrand  Everett  of  Rockingham.  She  too  was  born 
in  a  parsonage,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Moore  of  the  N.  C.  Conference.  For  many  years  Dr.  Moore 
was  an  honored  presiding  elder  and  one  of  our  best  loved 
preachers.  Inheriting  a  great  intellect,  she  was  educated 
at  old  G.  F.  College.  For  five  years  she  has  directed  our 
mission  and  Bible  study  by  Council  recommendations,  al- 
ways keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  bringing  us  the  latest 
suggestions  from  Council  superintendents.  A  lover  of  her 
church,  she  loyally  supports  it ;  upholding  its  standards, 
abiding  by  its  leadings,  and  continuing  in  the  faith  of  its 
founders.     She  is  the  author  of  the  circle  plan,  adopted 
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by  our  conference  and  used  so  successfully  by  many  of  our 
auxiliaries.  And  last  but  not  least,  is  the  editor  of  "Our 
Missionary  News" — the  organ  of  the  W.  M.  S.,  N.  C.  Con- 
ference. One  more  item.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  she  is 
president  of  her  local  auxiliary.  Is  she  not  a  busy  woman '? 
With  only  one  son,  happily  married  and  living'  with  them, 

her  home  life  is  ideal. 

#     #     # 

Miss  Vara  Herring  is  just  rounding  her  first  year  as 
superintendent  of  social  service.  Judging  by  her  labors 
as  secretary  of  the  Raleigh  District,  we  may  expect  great 
results  in  her  new  field.  For  several  years  in  succession 
the  Raleigh  District  won  the  Korean  urn,  a  much  coveted 
prize  in  our  conference.  Mrs.  Newell  may  well  depend 
on  her  for  faithful  co-operation.  Living  in  Raleigh,  a  mem- 
ber of  Edenton  Street  Church,  her  membership  is  with  the 
Mary  Pescud  Auxiliary.  Miss  Herring  is  very  active  in 
Sundav  school  work  also. 


Mrs.  W.  R.  Royall,  of  Washington,  N.  C,  is  in  charge  of 
all  business  connected  with  this  paper.  Hers  is  no  easy 
task.  Until  right  recently  Mrs.  W.  S.  Snipes  of  Dunn, 
held  this  important  position,  and  was  called  upon  to 
solve  many  knotty  problems,  and  the  whole  conference  is 
under  many  obligations  to   Mrs.   Snipes   for  her   arduous 

labors  of  love. 

#     *■-     * 

It  was  at  Lake  Junaluska  that  Mrs.  Lipscomb  spoke 
in  such  appreciative  terms  of  the  faithful  work  being  done 
by  the  district  secretaries.  What  she  said  in  a  general 
way,  can  well  be  applied  to  the  nine  secretaries  in  this  con- 
ference. 

Mrs.  Mamie  Merritt  succeeded  Miss  Mattie  Pulliam  as 
secretary  of  the  Durham  District  two  years  ago.  She  fol- 
lows a  great  leader,  on  a  great  district.  Mrs.  McCoy  was 
with  them  at  one  of  their  district  meetings  and  said :  "It 
equals  many  annual  meetings  that  I've  attended." 


Perhaps  the  oldest  member  in  years,  but  certainly  in 
years  of  service  for  her  Lord,  is  our  much  loved  Mrs.  Ida 
T.  Wilkins  of  Weldon,  who  for  so  long  has  looked  out  for, 
packed  and  sent  boxes  of  supplies  to  needy  preachers  and 
missionaries.  With  her,  'tis  truly  a  labor  of  love  and 
last  year  during  our  annual  meeting  the  conference  pre- 
sented her  a  beautiful  pearl  brooch,  a  love  gift  in  apprecia- 
tion for  her  services  of  love  to  others. 

#  *     * 

Our  superintendent  of  Publicity,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Plyler,  is 
another  "mistress  of  the  manse,"  the  wife  of  the  presiding 
elder  of  the  Raleigh  District.  She  is  also  a  sister  of  our 
president,  Mrs.  Early.  They  are  both  veritable  "down 
homers,"  having  been  born  in  Gates  County.  Mrs.  Plyler 
is  well  fitted  for  her  position.  Gifted  with  her  pen,  she  is 
an  author  of  no  mean  reputation,  perhaps  her  best  read 
book  being  "Three  Notable  Women  in  N.  C.  Methodism." 
Bright,  attractive,  youthful  in  appearance,  one  would  never 
suppose  her  to  be  the  mother  of  a  son  at  Duke  University. 
Her  column  in  "The  Advocate"  is  eagerly  looked  for  and 
read. 

Mrs.  S.  H.  Scott  of  New  Bern,  has  the  pleasant  (?) 
task  of  mailing  out  all  literature.  She  is  expected  to  send 
leaflets  on  time  to  all  the  new  presidents  whether  names 
have  been  sent  her  or  not !  Notwithstanding  many  diffi- 
culties and  irregularities  in  the  mailing  list,  she  manages 
so  that  you  hear  very  little  complaint,  and  is  noted  for 
her  promptness  and  accuracy. 

Mrs.  Scott's  services  date  back  many  years.  Always 
active  in  her  church,  she  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Elizabeth  Hendren  Auxiliary,  as  conference  vice-president, 
and  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety, N.  C.  Conference. 

*  #     * 

Reference  has  been  made  to  "Our  Missionary  News." 
By  looking  at  the  top  of  the  29th  page  you  will  see  that 


Who  among  us  does  not  know  and  love  Mrs.  George 
Hawkins  of  the  Elizabeth  City  District?  With  a  heart 
big  enough  to  take  in  all  peoples  she  fairly  radiates  re- 
ligious fervor  and  love.  You  should  have  heard  her  make 
that  impromptu  "speech"  on  the  family  altar!  Her  dis- 
trict is  a  large  one,  mode  of  travel  is  mostly  by  water;  still 
she  goes,  and  generally  gets  what  she  goes  after. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Emily  Hunter  is  the  secretary  of  the  Fayetteville 
District,  and  claims  Fayetteville  as  her  home.  Just  how 
long  she  has  been  secretary  I  do  not  know,  but  long  enough 
by  her  gentle  winning  manner,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the 
women  on  the  districct. 

One  summer  she  adopted  quite  a  unique  plan.  Instead 
of  a  district  meeting,  she  visited  each  auxiliary,  meeting 
with  the  women  in  their  homes,  gathering  little  groups  to- 
gether sometimes  on  piazzas,  to  talk  missions,  to  show  pic- 
tures of  missionaries,  finding  the  personal  touch  produc- 
tive of  much  good. 

*  #     * 

The  New  Bern  District  has  for  its  secretary  Mrs.  Flora 
M.  Kendall.  Goldsboro  is  her  home.  Teacher  of  piano, 
superintendent  of  the  Beginners'  Department  in  St,  Paul 
Sunday  School,  a  lover  of  little  children,  she  is  a  busy 
woman,  "doing  with  her  might  what  her  hands  find  to 
do."  The  women  of  her  district  are  a  loyal,  faithful  band, 
and  by  making  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  last  year, 
their  district  secretary  had  the  rare  privilege  of  a  trip  to 
Tulsa,  the  gift  of  the  conference. 

*  *     # 

Raleigh  District  has  in  Miss  Helen  White  of  Oxford, 
the  newest  and  youngest  of  the  secretary  family.  Youth 
and  enthusiasm  are  synonomous,  and  certainly  her  enthusi- 
asm seems  to  know  no  bounds.  Traveling  in  her  car  last 
summer,  visiting  localities  without  societies,  her  results  in 
organizing  Gibson  auxiliaries  are  a  little  less  than  marvel- 
ous.    She  has  added  60  to  the  Raleigh  District. 
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About  the  largest  as  to  territory,  certainly  as  to  finances, 
is  the  Rockingham  District.  They  do  big  things  over  there, 
and  with  Mrs.  B.  C.  Thompson  succeeding  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Royall  as  secretary,  we  may  continue  to  expect  great 
results. 

Mrs  Thompson,  the  wife  of  a  minister  and  mother  of 
several  children,  is  what  might  be  expected,  a  busy  woman. 
Wherever  she  has  lived,  always  the  same  report  comes, 
of  her  faithful  service  to  the  community  and  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  her  husband's  interest  in  church  work. 

*  *     * 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Vincent  of  Greenville,  is  the  new  secretary 
of  the  Washington  District,  but  you  Mould  never  know 
it  by  watching  her  preside  over  a  district  or  act  as  hostess 
to  an  annual  meeting.  The  wheels  run  smoothly  under 
her  guiding  hand  and  things  are  kept  humming.  The 
Washington  District  is  forging  ahead  along  all  lines.  Mrs. 
Vincent  is  a  well  trained  woman,  a  graduate  of  the  N.  C. 
('.  W.,  Greensboro,  and  a  teacher  by  profession. 

*  #     # 

The  secretary  of  the  Weldon  District  is  Miss  Amma 
Graham,  a  member  of  the  well  known  Graham  family  of 
Warrenton.  A  born  mathematician;  tussling  over  district 
secretary's  financial  report  is  to  her  a  delight.  She  is  an 
organizer  as  well,  for  in  her  fertile  brain  originated  the 
idea  of  the  County  Federations  of  Missions,  a  movement 
that  has  been  prolific  of  great  results  in  our  conference. 
One  or  more  counties  in  her  district  claim  the  distinction 
of  having  a  W.  M.  S.  in  every  Methodist  church. 

*  #     * 

Wilmington's  secretary  is  Mrs.  E.  C.  Clark,  nee  Hank- 
ins,  a  sister  of  our  Miss  Ida  Hankins,  well  known  mission- 
ary to  Korea.  She  too  is  a  graduate  of  N.  C.  C.  \V.,  of 
Greensboro,  and  before  her  marriage  taught  in  the  city 
schools  of  Wilmington.  A  member  of  Trinity  church,  she 
is  actively  interested  in  all  church  work,  and  under  the 
leadership  of  such  a  well  trained  woman  we  may  expect  her 
district  to  push  forward. 

Mrs.  Flora  M.  Kendall. 


Conference  Items  of  Interest  From  The 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference 
arc  rejoicing  in  the  fact  thai  the  Woman's  Missionary 
Council  is  to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  March  10  and  we  are  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  our  pleasure  through 
the  columns  of  your  conference  paper. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  past  year  and  1  do  it  more  willingly  because 
lasl  year  was  the  banner  year  for  our  conference. 

We  can  report  more  members  and  more  societies  than 
ever  before,  not  only  in  the  Adult  Department,  but  also  in 
the  Young  People's  and  Children's. 

We  also  raised  more  money  than  before.  We  finished 
paying  our  pledge  for  the  Belle  Bennett  Memorial  and  over- 
paid our  pledge  for  the  regular  work.    A  wonderful  incen- 


tive for  raising  extra  money  was  the  fact  that  four  of  our 
girls  went  to  the  foreign  field  last  year — Miss  Mabel  Jetton 
to  Brazil,  Miss  Ollie  Smith  to  Korea,  and  Miss  Ethel  Bost 
and  Miss  Naomi  Howie  to  China. 

We  were  anxious  to  pay  for  their  outfit,  traveling  ex- 
penses, language  study  and  their  salary,  and  we  did  it.  We 
shared  with  the  other  conferences  the  joy  of  having  Miss 
Bess  Combs  with  us  for  a  time. 

We  were  glad  as  a  conference  to  be  represented  at  that 
great  Young  People's  meeting  at  Memphis  by  our  Superin- 
tendent of  Young  People's  work,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Weaver.  Our 
Young  People's  work  has  never  been  in  better  condition. 
Our  Children's  work  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Amy 
Hackney  has  made  good  advancement,  and  is  able  to  report 
114  societies  in  good  working  order. 

A  large  number  of  our  societies  report  Mission  Study 
and  Bible  Study  classes,  and  our  Superintendent  of  Sup- 
plies reports  boxes  sent  to  the  amount  of  over  $2100.  Bre- 
vard Institute,  located  within  our  territory,  received  a  large 
share  of  the  amount  sent  in. 

I  think  we  can  report  our  work  in  good  condition  in  all 
departments  and  I  believe  the  observance  of  the  "Morning 
Watch"  has  been  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  good 
work.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Dunham. 

Conference  Corresponding  Secretary  W.  N.  C.  Conference. 


Western  N.  C.  Conference  Missionaries 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  valued  assets  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  is  its  band  of  representatives  who  as  mission- 
aries and  deaconesses  are  giving  faithful,  loyal,  unselfish 
service  to  the  great  missionary  cause — the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  humanity.  Our  conference  is  proud  of  these 
workers,  and  justly  so,  for  each  is  making  a  most  gratify- 
ing and  praiseworthy  record  in  her  chosen  field  of  labor. 

We  have  at  present  eleven  missionaries  in  active  service 
on  the  foreign  field,  seven  of  whom  are  stationed  in  China, 
three  in  Korea  and  one  in  Brazil.  Of  those  in  China,  Miss 
Leila  Judson  Tuttle  of  Lenoir,  who  went  out  in  1909,  is 
teacher  of  history  and  Bible  in  the  McTyeire  School  at 
Shanghai;  Miss  Kate  Hackney  of  Asheville  (1915)  and 
Miss  Nina  Troy  of  Greensboro  (1912)  are  both  at  the 
Laura  Haygood  Normal  School  in  Soochow,  where  Miss 
Hackney  is  superintendent  of  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment, and  Miss  Troy,  in  charge  of  the  music  department. 
The  Moka  Garden  Embroidery  Mission  of  Soochow  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Frances  Burkhead  of  Lexington,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1912.  Each  of  these  four  young  women  is' 
the  "adopted"  daughter  of  a  society  in  the  homeland,  viz: 
Miss  Tuttle  of  Central  church.  Concord,  N.  C;  Miss  Hack- 
ney of  the  Marion  district ;  Miss  Troy  of  the  Margaret  Fos- 
ter Society  of  Greensboro,  and  Miss  Burkhead  of  the  Cen- 
tral church  woman's  auxiliary  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  Both 
Miss  Burkhead  and  Miss  Troy  are  now  at  home  for  a  year's 
furlough,  and  Miss  Hackney  will  arrive  in  August.  Miss 
Ethel  Bost  of  Cornelius,  and  Miss  Naomi  Howie  of  Waynes- 
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ville,  are  two  of  the  four  young  missionaries  sent  out  by 
the  conference  in  1925  and  are  beginning  their  work  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  in  China. 

'  Our  missionaries  in  Korea  are  Miss  Rosa  Lowder,  R.  N. 
(1916)  who  is  superintendent  of  the  nurse  training  depart- 
ment in  Ivey  Hospital,  Songdo ;  Miss  Blanche  Hauser,  R.  N. 
of  Pfafftown,  N.  C,  (1923)  who  holds  a  similar  position  in 
Wonsan  Hospital,  Wonsan,  Korea.  Miss  Olive  Smith, 
Reidsville,  N.  C,  is  another  member  of  the  quartette  of  W. 
N.  C.  Conference  missionaries  going  out  in  1925.  Miss  Hau- 
ser is  the  adopted  missionary  of  Winston-Salem  district. 

Our  only  missionary  in  the  Latin-American  field  is  Miss 
Mabel  Jetton  of  Shelby,  who  left  the  States  in  August, 
1925,  and  who  prior  to  her  going  had  been  a  teacher  at  Bre- 
vard Institute.     She  is  stationed  in  Brazil. 

A  missionary  who  has  been  serving  on  the  staff  of  the 
Margaret  Williamson  Hospital  in  Shanghai,  and  whom  we 
are  glad  to  claim  from  Western  North  Carolina  is  Dr. 
Louise  Ingersoll  of  Asheville,  who  though  a  Presbyterian  in 
faith,  became  a  Methodist  by  adoption  and  has  done  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient  work  in  the  union  hospital  in  Shang- 
hai, under  contract  with  our  Woman's  Council. 

Three  missionaries  of  our  conference  not  now  in  active 
service  are  Miss  Blanche  Howell  of  Morganton  (Mrs.  Frank 
M.  Tripp  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.),  who  was  our  first  volun- 
teer, going  to  Brazil  in  1902.  Miss  Terrie  E.  Buttrick  of 
Asheville  went  out  in  1909  to  Mexico,  but  because  of  ill 
health  was  forced  to  resign  her  position  after  a  few  years. 
Since  that  time  she  has  taught  in  the  Lydia  Patterson  In- 
stitute of  El  Paso,  Texas,  but  at  present  is  in  Asheville  re- 
cuperating and  is  "carrying-on"  in  the  work  of  the  wo- 
man's auxiliary  of  Central  church.  Miss  Grace  McCub- 
bins  of  Salisbury  went  to  Korea  in  1917  and  after  a  few 
years  was  married  to  a  medical  missionary  there  where  she 


still  resides.     The  "Grace  McCubbins  Missionary  Society" 
of  her  native  town  is  her  namesake. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
congratulate  themselves  that  the  first  deaconess  to  be  con- 
secrated from  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference  was  Miss  Bessie 
Allen  of  Hendersonville,  who  in  1909  began  her  work,  and 
who  after  seventeen  years  of  efficient  service  is  now  lo- 
cated at  the  Fannie  Battle  Day  Home  in  Nashville,  Term. 
Deaconess  Fannie  Bame  (1922)  of  Duncan  Memorial 
church,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  hails  from  Salisbury  and  her  en- 
couraging reports  brought  each  year  to  the  Council  show 
the  nature  of  her  accomplishments  in  that  city.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Logan,  another  worker  in  Charlotte,  is  a  neighbor  of 
Deaconess  Bame's  and  is  an  indispensable  asset  at  Spencer 
Memorial  church. 

Deaconess  Berta  Ellison  claims  Franklinville,  N.  C,  as 
her  home  town  and  since  1914  has  been  doing  a  work  that 
has  brought  to  her  "peculiar  opportunities"  and  from 
which  she  gets  "wonderful  blessings."  She  is  at  present 
at  St.  Mark's  Hall  in  New  Orleans. 

Prom  the  Sapphire  Country  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina— Lake  Toxaway — came  Deaconess  Frank  Miller,  who 
was  consecrated  in  1915  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  ten 
years  has  done  a  faithful  work  in  the  homeland.  During 
the  past  year  she  was  located  at  Hemphill,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
coal  fields  region. 

What  an  inspiration  to  us  of  this  conference  are  the 
lives  and  works  of  these  consecrated,  godly  women,  who  rep- 
resent us  in  the  home  and  foreign  lands !  May  we  be  more 
faithful  because  of  their  fidelity,  more  loyal  because  of  their 
loyalty  and  more  consecrated  because  of  their  deep  and 
abiding  trust  in  Him  who  has  said  "Go  ye. " 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Harris,  Asheville, 
Conference  Superintendent  &  Editor,  W.  N.  C.  Conference. 


WHO'S   WHO   IN   THE  -WOMAN'S   MISSIONARY  COUNCIL 


President:  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stephens,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Stephens  was  elected  president  of  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Council  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  1923.  She  succeeded 
the  late  Miss  Belle  Bennett,  up  to  that  time  the  only  presi- 
dent the  Council  ever  had.  Mrs.  Stephens  has  had  the  best 
advantages,  educationally,  that  our  country  affords,  is  a 
woman  of  poise,  kindness  and  executive  ability.  As  a  rul- 
ing officer  her  administration  is  marked  bjr  fairness  and 
-courtesy.  She  thinks  clearly,  has  the  courage  of  her  con- 
victions, and  her  mentality  is  second  to  none  in  the  South- 
ern church. 

She  has  creditably  filled  many  places  of  honor,  so  many 
that  it  is  but  fair  that  her  North  Carolina  constituency 
should  see  a  list  of  those  connected  with  our  church  and 
missions : 

Member  Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  1909-10. 


Corresponding  Secretary  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  Missouri  Conference. 

Member  Woman's  Missionary  Council  from  its  begin- 
ning in  1910. 

Council  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Young  People's 
work,  1912-1916. 

Member  General  Board  of  Missions,  191-1  to  present- 
Manager  Woman's  Missionary  Council,  1914  to  present. 

Chairman  Council  Committee  on  Laws,  1914-1918. 

Chairman  Council  Committee  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws,  1914-1922. 

Member  Board  of  Managers  Scarritt  Bible  and  Train- 
ing School. 

Served  on  Council  Committee  on  Literature,  1910-1914. 

Attended  General  Conferences  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
Atlanta  as  member  of  Council  Committee  on  General  Con- 
ference Legislation. 
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Member  of  General  Conference  at  Hot  Springs,  1922. 

Served  on  Committee  on  Missions. 

Served  on  Committee  on  Church  Publications. 

Served  on  Committee  on  Temperance  and  Social  Ser- 
vice. 

Lay  Delegate  to  Missouri  Annual  Conference,  1921-23. 

Lay  member  District  Conference,  Fayette  District,  1921. 

Member  Board  of  Stewards,  Broadway  church,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.  Serving  on  Property  committee;  serving  on  Build. 
Lag  committee  for  new  church. 

Vice  President  Woman's  Missionary  Council,  1918-1923. 

Presided  over  Council  meetings  at  San  Antonio  and 
Mobile,  Tampa,  Tulsa. 

Speaker  for  Centenary  campaign. 

Speaker  for  Christian  Education  campaign. 

Treasurer  Missouri  Council  Residence  Hall  Fund,  1921 
to  present. 

Chairman  Council  Committee  on  Scarritt  Lectureships, 
1922  to  present. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Council  Estimates,  1923  to 
present. 

Member  Committee  on  By-Laws  for  Board  of  Missions, 
1922  to  present. 

Committee  on  the  Survey  of  Educational  Institutions, 
1920-1921. 

Chairman  Committee  on  Belle  IT.  Bennett  Memorial. 

Vice  Chairman  American  Section  Board  of  Managers 
Shanghai  Medical  School  for  Women,  1923  to  present. 

Fraternal  delegate  to  Woman's  Foreign  Board,  M.  E. 
Church,  October,  1925,  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.   Stephens,   Miss   Case   and   Miss   Haskins  together 
visited  our  work  in  the  Americas. 
Vice  President:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Perry,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  one  of  the  leading  missionary  women  in 
the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  She  has  been  vice  presi- 
dent for  two  years.  Prior  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Perry  to 
the  office  of  home  mission  secretary,  Mrs.  Perry  was  presi- 
dent of  the  W omaii's  Missionary  Society,  Holston  Confer- 
ence. She  served  for  a  long  time  as  Council  Superintendent 
of  Study  and  Publicity.  She  is  interested  in  every  depart- 
ment of  church  work. 
Secretary:  Mrs.  F.  S.  Parker,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Parker  has  been  recording  secretary  since  the  be- 
ginning of  Council  hi  1910.    In  addition  to  being  a  notable 
secretary,  Mrs.  Parker  has  been  called  the  "beauty  of  Coun- 
cil." 
Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ina  Fulton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Fulton  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Council  al  Tulsa,  Okla.,  in  1925.  She  came  to  us 
from  Texas,  and  her  work  has  justified  the  beautiful  trib- 
utes paid  Iter  prior  to  her  election.  She  succeeded  Mrs.  F. 
11.  E.  Ross,  who  was  treasurer  from  1910-1925,  resigning 
because  of  home  and  family  duties. 

Secretary  of  Oriental  Missions:  Miss  Mabel  Howell,  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

Miss  Harrell  taught    in    Scarritt    Bible    and    Training 


School,  now  known  as  Scarritt  College  for  Christian  Work- 
ers for  seventeen  years.  In  1918  she  was  elected  secretary 
of  Oriental  Missions.  Her  personal  training  of  many  of 
our  present  missionaries  has  given  her  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  work.  She  has  visited  all  of  the  fields  under  her 
supervision  and  is  in  close  touch  with  what  goes  on  in  her 
territory,  in  national  as  well  as  religious  affairs.  It  is  re- 
markable to  note  Miss  Howell's  familiarity  with  the  names 
of  her  missionaries  and  workers,  her  schools  and  stations  of 
the  missions  in  China,  Japan,  Korea  and  Siberia. 

Miss  Howell  visited  our  conference  in  annual  session  in 
Oxford. 
Secretary  Latin  America  and  Africa:   Miss  Esther   Case, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

After  serving  as  a  missionary  for  many  years  at  Saltillo, 
Mexico,  Miss  Case  was  appointed  superintendent  of  a 
school  in  Guadalajora,  Mexico.  Later,  she  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  Mary  Keener  School,  and,  in  spite  of  many  handi- 
caps, the  school  prospered  under  her  management.  In  1913 
the  missionaries  were  ordered  home  because  of  Mexican 
conditions.  Miss  Case  began  work  in  Peabody  College.  In 
1917  she  took  charge  of  the  administrative  work  of  Latin 
America  and  African  fields,  and  her  problems  are  simplified 
because  of  her  past  experience  on  the  field.  Miss  Case  was 
with  us  during  our  conference  held  in  Goldsboro. 
Home  Mission  Division  Secretary,  Western  Division:  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Downs,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Downs  is  the  widow  of  a  Methodist  preacher.  She 
has  charge  of  home  missions  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Mrs.  Downs  is  a  Texan,  and  her  native  state 
has  reason  for  pride  in  her  capability  as  an  executive  and 
public  speaker.  She  lias  been  identified  with  the  Council 
since  1918. 
Candidate  Secretary:  Mrs.  Hume  R.  Steele,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  Steele  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  bounds 
of  the  Southen  Methodist  Church,  doing  cultivation  work 
as  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Council.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Tennessee  Conference  Missionary  Society.  In  1918  she  was 
elected  educational  secretary  in  charge  of  student  volun- 
teers, under  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  She  keeps  in  personal  touch  or  in  correspondence 
with  hundreds  of  young  women  who  have  pledged  their 
lives  to  some  definite  Christian  service.  Through  her  influ- 
ence and  touch  on  their  lives  they  are  encouraged  and 
strengthened  in  their  life  purpose.  It  has  been  the  privi- 
lege of  our  conference  to  have  Mrs.  Steele  for  three  annual 
meetings.  Mrs.  Steele's  only  son  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  is  a  missionary. 
Cultivation  Secretary  of  Organization:  Mrs.  B.  W.  Lips- 
comb, Nashville. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb  is  a  Mississippian.  Her  grandfather 
was  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher  in  the  Southwestern  fron- 
tier  of  Methodism,  her  brother  and  uncle  were  members  of 
the  Mississippi  conference,  and  she  is  the  widow  of  a  Metho- 
dist preacher.     She  has  children  who  are  missionaries  in 
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the  Orient. 

For  thirteen  years,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Lipscomb  was  teacher  of  mathematics  and  dean  of  the 
church  school,  Whitworth  College,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

In  1913  Mrs.  Lipscomb  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Council,  after  having  served  in 
the  North  Mississippi  Conference  as  district  secretary,  re- 
cording secretary  and  president. 

She  is  widely  known  throughout  our  conference,  having 
visited  our  conference  during  three  annual  meetings  and  - 
corresponded  with  hundreds    of    our    women    throughout 
these  years,  always  giving  encouragement  and  inspiration. 
Cultivation  Secretary  of  Literature:  Miss  Estelle  Haskins, 

Nashville. 

Miss  Haskins  was  sent  to  organize  mission  work  at  Dal- 
las, Texas,  and  to  establish  a  community  house  in  the  needy 
section  of  that  city  in  1903  just  after  the  Woman's  Board 
of  Home  Missions  was  given  authority  by  the  General  Con- 
ference to  establish  Wesley  community  houses.  She  did 
the  same  kind  of  work  in  Kansas  City,  and  while  teaching 
in  the  Methodist  training  school  in  Nashville  she  started 
settlement  work  for  negroes  in  Nashville.  This  work  has 
grown  to  the  outstanding  Bethlehem  Community  House 
which  bears  the  name  "Haskins-Sawyer." 

Miss  Haskins  is  the  author  of  several  books  and  during 
the  five  years  of  her  secretaryship  of  literature  her  work 
has  expanded  to  the  extent  that  five  full  time  workers  assist 
her  in  creating  and  distributing  the  literature  necessary  to 
supply  a  constituency  of  some  264,000  members. 
Editor:  Mrs.  E.  B.  Chappelle,  Nashville. 

In  1915  Mrs.  E.  B.  Chappelle  was  elected  woman  editor 
of  the  Missionary  Voice,  which  publication  is  accounted  the 
ranking  missionary  magazine  of  the  religious  world.  Mrs. 
Chappelle  is  to  the  "manner  born"  and  our  entire  constit- 
uency takes  pride  in  her  work.  She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  E. 
B.  Chappelle,  Sunday  School  editor;  her  son,  E.  B.  Chap- 
pelle, Jr.,  is  editor  of  Sunday  School  weekly  papers  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South. 


Superintendent  of  Young  People's  Work:  Mrs.  P.  L.  Cobb, 

Nashville. 

Mrs.  Cobb  visited  our  conference  during  the  annual 
meeting  held  in  Fayetteville.  Her  personality  drew  the 
young  people,  and  they  wanted  to  become  just  such  a  work- 
er as  she  was.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Cobb  was  a  travel- 
ing secretary  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association. 
Since  1922  she  has  had  the  responsibility  of  the  Young 
People's  work.  Before  that  date  she  was  president  of  her 
conference. 
Superintendent  of   Children's   Work:   Miss   Althea   Jones, 

Houston,  Texas. 

North  Carolina  conference  was  happy  to  have  at  its 
annual  meeting  two  years  ago  Miss  Jones.  Since  she  has 
had  charge  of  the  children's  work  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  continued  growth  throughout  the  conference.  Her 
heart  and  soul  is  in  this  work  and  she  keeps  abreast  with 
the  improved  ideas  concerning  child  nature  and  life. 
Superintendent    of    Social    Service:    Mrs.    W.    A.    Newell, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Newell  has  lived  in  our  state  since  her  marriage  to 
Rev.  W.  A.  Newell.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Newell  was 
a  teacher  in  Chicago  University,  and  studied  in  Europe  to 
fit  herself  for  that  work.  Our  North  Carolina  women  know 
and  appreciate  Mrs.  Newell.  She  has  visited  our  conference 
on  several  occasions.  She  is  an  authority  in  the  state, 
South  and  church  along  all  social  betterment  lines. 
Superintendent  of  Inter-Racial  Work:  Mrs.  Luke  Johnson, 

Atlanta.  Ga. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Council  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
had  a  very  important  part  in  it.  Her  vision  for  its  promo- 
tion has  always  been  gladly  accepted.  In  1920  Mrs.  John- 
son took  the  responsibility  of  the  inter-racial  work  and  has 
pioneered  other  phases  of  this  work  in  various  organiza- 
tions. The  advance  of  a  sentiment  in  its  favor  throughout 
the  Southland  has  been  largely  due  to  her  activities. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Boney, 
Conference  Corresponding  Secretary. 


BIBLE   LESSON 


The  gospel  of  Chrisl  ...  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation to  everyone  that  believeth. — Romans  1:1  (i. 

John  4:35-38. 

Has  human  nature  changed  very  much"?  Is  our  attitude 
toward  our  responsibility  as  "children  of  the  kingdom" 
different  from  that  of  the  disciples  .'  They  ••marvelled  that 
he  talked  with  the  woman."  She  was  one  of  a  race  de- 
spised by  the  Jews — an  unworthy  character — why  en- 
deavor to  teach  her.'  Do  we  always  "walk  in  wisdom  to- 
ward them  thai  are  without,  redeeming  the  time,"  as  Paul 
commands'?  or  do  we,  too,  allow  our  own  ideas  of  race  and 
of  existing  conditions  to  influence  us  more  than  our  Lord's 
commands  1 


Jesus  knew  the  power  of  a  life  born  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  surrendered  for  service.  While  the  Samaritan 
went  into  the  city,  Sychar,  to  invite  others  to  come  and  see 
Jesus  for  themselves — testifying  to  her  faith — Jesus  taught 
the  disciples  a  marvelous  lesson  of  the  compelling  power  of 
a  commission  from  God  the  Father.  "My  meat  is  to  do 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work,"  by 
example  teaching  them  that:  "The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost" — that  any  life  that 
is  cleansed  and  empowered  by  God  is  thereby  fitted  for  His 
service — and  most  especially  did  He  try  to  impress  the  obli- 
gation to  give  at  least  the  same  attention  and  effort  to  our 
Father's  affairs  that  we  give  to  our  own.     He  said:  "Say 
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not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months,  ami  then  eometli  har- 
v-  ?  Behold.  I  say  unto  you.  lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on 
the  fields:  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he 
that  reapeth  reeeiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life 
eternal:  that  both  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
rejoice  together.  And  herein  is  that  saying  true,  one  sow- 
eth. and  another  reapeth.  I  sent  you  to  reap  that  whereon 
ye  bestowed  no  labor:  other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  en- 
tered into  their  labor.'" 

••He  that  reapeth  reeeiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit 
unto  life  eternal."  The  woman  of  Samaria  went  immedi- 
ately to  call  her  own  people  to  come  see  Jesus.  ¥e  read 
that :  "Then  they  went  out  of  the  city,  and  came  unto  him. 
And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him 
because  of  the  woman  which  testified.  He  told  me  all  that 
ever  I  did.  .  .  .  Arid  many  more  believed  because  of  his 
own  word."*  At  their  invitation  to  tarry  with  them.  Jesus 
remained  two  days.  Days  of  blessing  we  know,  because 
many  testified,  saying:  "We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  Was  she  worth  the  effort  made  by  the  Master? 
Was  the  leaving  of  her  waterpot  at  the  well  in  order  that 
she  might  bring  others  to  see  Jesus  in  time  worth  the  effort 
she  made?  The  people  of  Syc-har  realized  that  some  power 
had  changed  that  woman,  otherwise  they  would  hardly 
have  listened  or  bothered  to  go  out  to  the  well.  She  be- 
lieved, and  her  life  became  fruitful.  Many  souls  were  won 
for  life  eternal. 

One  of  the  greatest  joys  is  to  keep  information  about 
men  and  women  that  are  born  into  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  as  workers  report.  Not  all 

'he  miracles  of  regeneration  are  recorded  for  us.  but 
facts  about  lives  transformed  by  the  power  of  God  are  of- 
ten presented  to  us  in  Christian  literature  and  in  addresses. 

In  The  Missionary  Voice  for  September.  1920.  Bishop 
Lambuth  told  us  about  a  visit  that  he.  Miss  Howell,  and 
Dr.  Rawlings  made  to  the  home  of  Rev.  T.  Sunamoto.  the 
pastor  of  the  Japanese  Methodist  church  in  Shimonoseki. 
Japan.  The  visit  reminded  Bishop  Lambuth  of  the  years 
•that  he  and  Mr.  Sunamoto  had  studied,  worked  and  trav- 
to^ether  while  establishing  the  work  of  our  church  in 
Japan. 

In  l?s6  Bishop  McTyeire  senl  Drs.  -1.  W.  Lambuth.  0. 
A.  Dukes  ami  W.  B.  Lambuth  to  organize  a  mission  in 
-nan.  They  were  in  Kobe  prayerfully  considering  the 
situation  when  a  young  Japanese  walked  in  and  told  them 
that  he  had  been  a  pilot  on  rice  junks  along  the  coast  of 
Japan,  that  he  had  decided  to  see  the  United  States  and  had 
his  way  To  San  Francisco  and  landed  without 
and  friend-.  A  Mr.  Datte.  a  Japanese  about  his  own 
age.  befriended  him  and  was  instrumental  in  his  conversion. 
After  hearing  -Mr.  Datte 's  experience  and  testimony,  he 
tore  up  his  piloT">  license.  Asked  why  lie  did  it.  he  said: 
"If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  ami  it  must  be  true.  I  will 
never  return  to  the  business  of  piloting  junks.  It  shall  be 
my  work  to  pilot  my  countrymen  to  Jesus  Christ."     For 


five  years  he  worked  in  a  home  in  San  Francisco  by  day 
and  attended  a  night  school,  having  to  study  under  great 
difficulties.  He  learned  to  read  the  New  Testament  in 
Japanese  and  in  English.  He  could  not  understand  what 
he  read  and  often  studied  on  his  knees,  praying  for  under- 
standing. When  he  read  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
teach  us  he  made  it  his  own  and  received  power.  At  that 
time  he  felt  called  to  take  the  gospel  to  his  people,  and  soon 
returned  to  Japan. 

It  was  within  eight  weeks  of  their  landing  in  Kobe,  July 
26.  1S86.  that  this  converted  pilot  called  on  Drs.  Lambuth 
and  Dukes  to  ask  if  they  would  go  to  Hiroshima  to  help 
him  lead  his  old  Buddhist  mother  to  Jesus,  if  he  found  that 
he  needed  help.  They  went  as  soon  as  he  sent,  and  upon 
arriving  in  Hiroshima  they  found  a  Bible  class  organized 
and  meeting  in  the  rear  room  of  his  brother's  stocking  shop. 
The  humble  home  was  too  small.  Within  a  few  days  they 
had  to  secure  a  larger  room,  and  soon  there  were  a  hundred 
who  met  to  study  the  Word  of  God.  Mr.  Sunamoto 's  uncle 
was  converted,  and  then  a  class  of  twelve,  one  of  the  twelve 
being  the  aged  Buddhist  mother.  "There  was  rejoicing  that 
day.  From  this  seed  corn  we  have  the  wonderful  work 
which  has  spread  along  the  northern,  southern  and  eastern 
shores  of  the  Inland  Sea.  Sunamoto  organized  a  little  girls' 
school  and 'put.  a  young  Japanese  woman  in  charge.  Later 
it  was  supervised  by  Mrs.  Lambuth  and  was  transferred  to 
her  home  in  Hiroshima.  Some  years  later  Miss  Nannie  B. 
Gaines  was  placed  in  charge."  Bishop  Boaz  says  that  "The 
Hiroshima  Girls'  School  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
fields  of  labor  in  Japan.  There  are  fourteen  Japanese  men, 
twenty-five  Japanese  women  and  five  American  women  on 
the  faculty." 

This  humble,  spirit-tilled  man  carried  the  gospel  to  the 
Japanese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Among  the  many  con- 
verts were  the  Japanese  Consul,  General  Ando,  and  his 
wife.  Years  after  Sunamoto  had  returned  to  Japan,  Gen- 
eral Ando  told  Bishop  Lambuth  of  the  wonderful  revival. 
The  converted  Consul  left  all  his  property,  at  the  death  of 
his  wife,  to  the  Japanese  Methodist  Church  and  arranged 
to  have  religious  services  conducted  regularly  in  his  home 
in  Tokio.  Again  we  see  the  impulse  to  "tell  his  own  peo- 
ple" the  good  news  of  salvation  through  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

Dr.  J.  C.  C.  Newton,  in  1901,  said  to  that  great  mission- 
ary meeting  in  New  Orleans:  "There  was  Sunamoto,  the 
converted  pilot,  coming  back  from  San  Francisco  with  his 
heart  all  ablaze  to  bring  his  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  .  .  .  and  as  a  flaming  evangelist  commissioned 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  going  by  boat  from  point  to  point  on 
the  Inland  Sea,  where,  as  a  Buddhist  pilot,  he  had  been  be- 
fore." 

That  his  zeal  was  effective  within  his  own  family  is  evi- 
denced by  an  article  sent  out  from  Nashville.  Tenn..  in  Sep- 
tember. 1925.  Among  other  interesting  things  it  stated 
that  Mr.  Sunanioto's  nephew  is  now  head  of  the  high  school 
of  the  Hiroshima  Girls'  School,  and  that  his  son,  Kuni  Ko- 
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dama,  received  his  B.  A.  degree  from  Duke  University  in 
June,  1925,  and  is  now  in  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
preparing  to  take  charge  of  the  department  of  English  in 
the  same  school  on  his  return  to  Japan.  Nephew  and  great 
nephew  teaching  in  the  school  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
Of  his 'home  in  Shimonoseki  in  1920  Bishop  Lambuth  said: 
"He  gave  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  his  home,  which 
we  accepted,  and  there  in  a  diminutive  native  house  we  met 
Mrs.  Sunamoto  and  several  of  the  children.  It  took  but  a 
few  moments  to  discover  that  the  larger  part  of  the  home 
was  untilized  for  a  chapel,  in  which  services  were  held  at 
least  three  times  a  week  and  the  place  where  a  great  deal  of 
personal  work  was  carried  on.  One  was  reminded  of  the 
days  of  the  Apostle  when  he  spoke  of  '  The  church  in  thy 
house.'  " 

Of  his  visit  to  them  in  1886  Bishop  Lambuth  said,  in 
part : 

"As  he  stood  there  that  day  in  Kobe  and  gave  the 
barest  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  him,  he  exclaimed,  'I 
was  five  years  in  California.  I  am  now  an  educated  man 
and  have  not  learned  much,  but  I  have  a  Buddhist  mother 
who  lives  in  the  city  of  Hiroshima,  far  to  the  west  of  us  on 
the  inland  sea.  She  is  getting  old  and  I  have  been  afraid 
that  she  would  die  without  the  gospel.  I  leave  by  boat  to- 
night. If  she  is  interested  will  you  come  and  help  me  lead 
her  to  Christ?" 

Several  years  before  the  meeting  of  these  two  men,  Mr. 
Datte  had  come  to  California.  His  means  having  given  out, 
he  hired  out  to  a  rancher  near  Oakland.  California.  After 
a  few  weeks  in  the  harvest  field  Datte  disappeared  one 
morning  and  failed  to  appear  at  noon.  The  rancher's  wife 
inquired,  but  her  husband  and  sons  knew  nothing  about 
him,  but  were  not  troubled,  he  would  take  care  of  himself. 
She  had  them  seek  until  they  found  him.  He  was  under  a 
tree  delirious.  They  had  to  bring  him  in  and  she  cared  for 
him  through  a  spell  of  typhoid  fever.  Upon  recovery  he 
said  to  her:  "Tell  me  about  your  God."  She  was  surprised 
and  asked  the  reason.  He  said:  "I  was  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land,  far  from  my  mother  and  my  home.  I  knew 
thai  I  was  very  sick  and  lay  down  under  a  tree  expecting 
to  die.  You  had  me  taken  care  of.  Surely  the  God  who 
told  you  to  do  that  must  be  the  true  God." 

In  conclusion  Bishop  Lambuth  said: 

"This  was  the  young  man  that  led  Sunamoto  to  Christ, 
hut  at  last  we  go  back  to  the  Christian  woman  whose  name 
we  do  not  know,  but  who  did  her  part  to  a  poor  sick  Jap- 
anese and  thus  had  her  share  in  the  founding  of  our  mis- 
sion and  tin-  wonderful  work  which  has  followed." 

A  rancher's  wife  near  Oakland,  California,  befriended 
a  Japanese  laborer  and  won  him  for  Inn-  Lord:  this  young 
Japanese  met  a  stranded  Japanese  pilot  in  San  Francisco, 
and  befriended  him.  He  told  him  of  his  experience,  testi- 
fied to  the  power  of  Christ  to  save,  and  won  the  pilot  for  his 
Lord;  the  converted  pilot  dedicated  his  life  to  piloting  his 
people  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  spent  five  years  studying  the 
Word  of  God  in  order  that  he  might  do  it.    His  forty  years 


of  splendid  service  in  Japan  have  been  richly  blessed.  He 
founded  the  Hiroshima  Girls'  School,  has  organized  congre- 
gations, built  churches,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing thousands  of  souls  to  Jesus  Christ:  He  is  still  preach- 
ing the  Word  of  God  in  great  power. 

Verily.  Paul  said  truly.  "If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is 
a  new  creature."    2  Cor.  5  :17. 

Jesus  said:  "Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields; 
for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth 
reeeiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal." 

Do  people  come  to  us  to  ask  about  our  God  .'  Do  we 
deliberately  befriend  the  needy  that  we  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  them  about  our  Savior  and  theirs  ?  Have  we 
surrendered  ourselves  to  God  for  His  service  ? 

When  Sunamoto.  a  Buddhist  worshipper,  the  illiterate 
pilot  on  a  rice  junk  in  Japan,  who  was  made  a  new  creature 
in  Jesus  Christ,  renders  his  account  to  the  Judge  of  all  men 
what  excuses  will  avail  us? 

Shall  we  think  prayerfully  on  the  part  of  our  Lord's 
field  for  which  we  are  responsible  ? 

With  love,  Elizabeth  Lamb. 
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Kentucky— Mrs.  C.  M.  Sinclair,    22    South    Fort    Thomas 

Avenue,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Miss  Julia  Durham,  464  W.  Broadway,  Danville,  Ky. 
Korea — Mrs.  Eleanor  Yun,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Miss  Kate  Cooper,  Wonsan,  Korea. 
Little  Rock— Mrs.  E.  R.  Steel.    1301    Shiller    Ave..    Little 

Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  II.  L.  Rommel,  1622  Cater  Street,  Rock,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles— Mrs.  F.  N.  Peters,  313  S.  San  Julian  Ave., 

Calif. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Cocke,  316  W.  Thirty-First  Street,  Los 

Angeles,  Calif. 
Louisiana — Mrs.  O.   F.  Niebergall.  7936  Zimple,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Mrs.  D.  Beach  Carre,  44  Audubon  Boulevard,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 
Louisville — Mrs.  W.  J.  Piggott,  Irvington,  Ky. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rawlings,  1246  Everett  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis— Mrs.  0.  W.  Nichols,  128  West  Grand  Avenue, 

Jackson,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Otis  E.  Carter,  205  Parks  Ave,  Milan,  Tenn. 
Mexico — Mrs.  Elisa  S.  de  Paseoe.  Calle  Ramos  Arizpe  55, 

Saltillo.  Mexico. 

Miss  Norwood  E.  Wynne.  Apartados  50,   Chihuahua, 

Mexico. 
Mississippi— Mrs.  H.  L.  McCleskey.  Station  A,  Hattiesburg. 

Miss. 

Mrs.  T.  B.  Cottrell,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Missouri — Mrs.  R.  H.  Emberson,  1407  Bouehelle  Avenue, 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Alexander,  Central  College,  Fayette,  Mo. 
New  Mexico — Mrs.  K.  O.  Childers,  Clovis,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  J.  LI.  Derrick.  Alpine,  Texas. 
North  Alabama— Mrs.  W.  F.  Price.    700    Eighth    Avenue 

West,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Mrs.  Harwell  Wilson.  1604  Quintard  Avenue.  Annis- 

ton,  Ala. 
North    Arkansas — Mrs.     Preston     Hatcher.     206    Warner, 

Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Dowdy.  Batesville.  Ark. 
North  Georgia— Mrs.  W.  B.  Higginbotham,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  McEachern,  205  El  Prado,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
North  Mississippi— Mrs.  T.  M.  Clark,  Tupelo,  Miss. 

Miss  Corinne  Rogers,  New  Albany,  Miss. 
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North  Texas — Mrs.  J.  S.  Turner,  917  North  Marsalis  Street, 

Station  A,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Terry,  203  Lawrence  Ave.,  Terrell,  Texas. 
Northwest— Mrs.  E.  J.  Harper,  134  South  Fifth  St.,  Cor- 

vallis,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Hartman,  128  Brooks  St.,  Missoula,  Mont. 
Northwest  Texas — Mrs.  Nat  G.  Rollins,  Box  25,  Abilene, 

Tex. 

Mrs.  Gabie  Betts  Burton,  Clarendon,  Tex. 
Pacific— Mrs.  W.  G.  Fletcher,  374  Calaveras  Avenue,  Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Biggerstaff,  2957  Piedmont  Avenue,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 
St.  Louis— Mrs.  E.  B.  Watson,  4224  Washington,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Kitchell,  3963  Wyoming  Street,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
South  Brazil — D.  Otilha  Chaves,  Cachoeira,  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul,  Brazil. 

D.   Odette  Barbiere,   Rua   Cascota,  24A-Gloria,   Porto 

Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
South  Carolina — Mrs.  W.  I.  Herbert,  Beimettsville,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Kirkwood,  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 
South  Georgia — Mrs.  H.  W.  Pittman,  117  Rogers  Avenue, 

Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Peabody,  544  Washington  Avenue,  Macon, 

Ga. 
Southwest  Missouri — Mrs.  Fred  A.  Lamb,  6635  Edgevale 

Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Naylor,  309  East  N  Street,  Marshall,  Mo". 
Tennessee — Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith,  706  Church  Street,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Mrs.  George  Morgan,  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Texas— Mrs.  J.  W.  Mills,  108  Stratford,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mrs.  John  N.  Steele,  2402  Mason  Street,  Houston,  Tex. 
Upper   South   Carolina— Mrs.   D.  N.   Bourne,   419   Wilson 

Street,  Greenwood,  S.  C.  %. 

Mrs.   R.    E.   Stackhouse,   Melrose    Heights,    Columbia, 

S.  C. 

Virginia — Mrs.  H.  E.  Barrow,  Farmville.  Va. 

West  Oklahoma — Mrs.   J.  A.  Mercer,  Agnes  Moore   Hall. 

Norman,  Okla. 

Mrs.  R,  E.  L.  Morgan,  620  Third  Avenue,  Southwest, 

Ardmore,  Okla. 
West  Texas — Mrs.  S.  W.  Scott,  111  Queen's  Crescent,  San 

Antonio,  Tex. 

Mrs.   T.   A.   Brown,    803   West   Twenty-Third   Street, 

Austin,  Tex. 

Western  North  Carolina — Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Dunham,  99  Merrimon  Avenue,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Western  Virginia — Mrs.  S.  H.  Bowman,  608  Fifth  Avenue, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Wade,  100  Patterson  Court,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va. 


Workers — Miss  Oscie  Sanders,  705  Holman  Avenue,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Deaconess    Margaret    Young,    St.    Mark's    Hall,    New 
Orleans,  La. 


Eleven  Missionaries  on  Program  of  Methodist 
Women's  Meeting  Here 

(Raleigh  News  and  Observer) 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Mission- 
ary Council  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
which  will  be  held  at  Edenton  Street  Church  March  10  to 
17,  inclusive,  will  be  featured  by  many  prominent  visitors 
and  distinguished  speakers  in  addition  to  the  members  of 
the  Council.  There  will  be  in  attendance  also  11  mission- 
aries from  the  Orient  now  on  furlough  in  the  States;  11 
missionaries  from  the  Latin  American  fields  who  are  also 
home  on  furlough  and  24  home  missionaries. 

Among  the  speakers  that  have  been  secured  are :  Dr. 
J.  B.  Matthews,  professor  of  Old  Testament  at  Scarritt 
College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  will  conduct  the  noon-day 
Bible  Hour  each  day;  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Fleming,  of  New  York 
City,  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  minister,  a  noted  author 
and  former  missionary  to  India ;  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Zahnister  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  executive  secretary  of  the  City  Federation 
of  Churches  in  Pittsburg;  Miss  Sze  Vong  Pan,  of  China, 
former  president  of  the  Woman 's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
China  Conference  and  Dr.  J.  L.  Cuninggim,  president  of 
Scarritt  College,  Nashville. 

Members  of  Woman's  Missionary  Council  number  110. 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Stephens  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  president ;  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Perry,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ina 
Davis  Fulton,  Nashville,  treasurer  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Parker, 
Nashville,  recording  secretary.  More  than  three  hundred 
members  and  delegates  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Parker  of  Nashville  calls  attention  to  the 
reduced  rates  that  the  railroads  are  granting  which  is  one 
and  one  half  fare  provided  as  many  as  250  persons  buy 
tickets  and  provided  further  that  they  go  and  come  the 
same  way.  The  certificate  plan  will  be  used  in  purchasing 
tickets. 

The  missionaries  from  the  Orient  who  will  attend  the 
Council  meeting  are :  Miss  Ella  D.  Loveritt,  of  Monroe, 
Ga. ;  Miss  Ethel  Newcomb,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Miss  Nina  W. 
Troy,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  now  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York ;  Miss  Mary  Lou  White,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Miss  Alice 
Green,  Bynum,  .N.  G,  now  at  Scarritt  College,  Nashville; 
Miss  Lois  Cooper,  Daytona,  Fla. ;  Miss  Frances  Burkhead, 
Raleigh ;  Miss  Annie  Belle  Williams,  Scarritt  College,  Nash- 
ville; Miss  Mary  Hood,  Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Miss  Bessie 
Oliver,  Scarritt  College,  Nashville ;  Miss  Cordelia  Urwin, 
Dexter,  Ky. 

The  missionaries  from  the  Latin-American  fields  who 
are  in  the  States  and  will  be  present  at  the  Council  meeting 
are :  Miss  Kathron  Wilson,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  from  Africa ; 
Miss  Christine  Allen,  Midland,  Tex.,  from  Africa ;  Miss 
Eva  L.  Hyde,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Brazil ;  Miss  Eunice 
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Andrew.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Brazil;  Miss  Gertrude 
Kennedy,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Brazil;  Miss  Lydia 
Ferguson,  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Brazil;  Miss  Eliza 
Perkinson,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  from  Brazil;  Miss  Rebecca 
Toland,  Beeville,  Texas,  from  Cuba :  Miss  Norwood  Wynn, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  from  Mexico;  Miss  Mary  Massey,  Oklaho- 
ma City.  Okla.,  from  Mexico;  Miss  Leila  Roberts,  Bonham, 
Texas,  from  Mexico. 

The  home  missionaries  who  will  attend  the  Council  are 
Misses  Oscie  Sanders,  Jennie  Ellen  Ducker,  Constance  Pal- 
more,  Bithiah  Reed,  Esther  Boggs,  Pattie  Allen,  Mary  Ora 
Durham,  Fannie  Bame,  Florence  "Whiteside.  Belle  Semrill, 
Jimmie  C.  Congleton,  Mary  Nichols,  Ruth  Carroll  Wyatt, 
Y.  Maude  Fail,  Henrietta  Logan,  Addie  B.  Greely,  Wil- 
helmina  Wahbross,  Frances  Howard,  Mozelle  Eubanks, 
Maria  M.  Elliott,  Helen  A.  Gardner,  Margaret  Young,  Lil- 
lian Linhoff  and  Helen  Hodgson. 

Dr.  Matthews  comes  with  a  wealth  of  experience  both 
as  a  missionary  on  the  field,  having  served  six  years  in 
Java  under  the  Foreign  Missions  Board  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  as  an  author  and  editor,  having  written 
a  Methodist  Hymnal  in  the  Malay  lauguage ;.  and  as  a  con- 
secrated teacher,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  students 
and  faculty  members  at  Scarritt. 

Dr.  Fleming  is  perhaps  best  known  as  an  author,  ' '  The 
Marks  of  a  "World  Christian"'  and  "Whither  Bound  in 
Missions"  being  among  his  latest  books.  Dr.  Fleming  will 
make  an  address  on  "World  Missions." 

Dr.  Zahnister  will  speak  on  ' '  The  Church  and  the  Com- 
munity." 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  at  the  Council  meet- 
ing this  year  will  be  Miss  Sze  Vong  Pau,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  China  Conference  Woman's  Missionary 
Society,  recently,  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  her 
conference.  Miss  Sze,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  pri- 
mary department  of  McTyeire  School,  is  spending  her 
Sabbatical  year  in  America,  studying  at  Peabody  and 
Scarritt  Colleges,  at  her  own  expense.  She  will  not  only 
represent  her  conference  at  the  Council  meeting  in  Raleigh, 
but  will  be  an  official  delegate  at  the  General  Conference 
in  Mav. 


Raleigh  Hotel  Directory 


For  Woman's  Missionary  Council  M.  E.  Church,  South 

March  10-17,  1926,  Edenton  Street  Methodist. 

Church,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Rate  List 

Rooms  in  private  homes  are  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  person 
per  day. 

Rooms  for  colored  chauffers  in  good  homes  for  50e  per 
night.  Cafeterias  near  by  for  meals.  Room  and  board  in 
private  homes  $8.00  per  week. 

Tea  rooms  and  cafeterias  are  plentiful  up-town  for  all 
visitors  to  the  Council. 

Vera  L.  Herring. 


General  Chairman :  Mrs.  I.  M.  Proctor,  800  New  Bern 
Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Home  Committee :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bernard,  Chairman,  1407 
Hillsboro  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Bland  Hotel 

Martin  and   Salisbury  Streets 

Single  room,  without  bath,  for  one  person,  from  $1.50 
to  $1.75  per  day. 

Double  room,  without  bath,  for  two  persons,  $3.00 
(twin  beds). 

Single  room,  with  bath,  for  one  person,  from  $2.00, 
$2.50,  to  $3.00. 

Double  room,  with  bath,  for  two  persons,  $4.00  (twin 
beds). 

The  Raleigh  Hotel 

Martin  and  McDowell  Streets 

Single  room,  without  bath,  $1.50. 
Double  room,   without  bath,  $3.00. 
Single  room,  with  bath,  $2.00. 
Double  room,  with  bath,  $4.00. 

Headquarters :     Hotel  Sir  "Walter,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

All  rooms  with  baths ;  Single  room,  one  person  in 
room,   per  day,   from  $3.00,   $3.50,   $4.00,   $5.00  to  $6.00. 

Double  room,  two  persons  in  room,  per  day,  from  $5.50, 
$6.00,  $7.00,  to  $10.00  (twin  beds). 

Rooms  double  and  single  beds  for  three  persons  from 
$8.00  to  9.75  per  day. 

The  Yarborough  Hotel 

325-27  Fayetteville  Street 

Single  room,  without  bath,  for  one  person,  from  $1.50, 
$1.75,  to  $2.00. 

Double  rooms,  without  bath,  for  two  persons,  from 
$2.50,  $3.00,  to  $3.50  (twin  beds). 

Single  room,  with  bath,  for  one  person,  from  $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50  to  $4.00. 

Double  room,  with  bath,  for  two  persons,  from  $4.50, 
$5.00,  $6.00,  to  $7.00  (twin  beds). 
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